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LETTER TRANSMITTAL 

Department op the Interior, 

- Oppice op Education, 

Washington, D. C., July, 19SS. 

Sir: Within a period of 30 years the high-school enroll- 
ment has increased from a little over 10 per cent of the 
population of high-school age to inore than 50 per cent of that 
population. This enrollment is so unusual for a secondary 
school that it has attracted the attention of Europe, where 
only 8 to 10 pier cent attend secondary schools. Many 
European educators have said that we are educating too 
many people. I believe, however, that the people of the 
Upited States are now getting a new conception of education. 
They are coming to look upon education as a preparation for 
citizenship and for daily life rather than for the money return 
which comes from it. They are looking upon the high school 
as a place for their boys and girls to profit at a period when 
they are not yet acceptable to industry. 

In order that we may know where we stand in secondary 
education, the membership of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools four years ago took the 
lead in urging a study. It sgpmed to them that it was wise * 
for such a study to be made by the Government of the United 
States rather than by a private foundation; for if such an 
agency studied secondary education, it might be accused 
either rightly or wrongly of a bias toward a special interest. 
When the members of a committee of this association ap- 
peared before the Bureau of the Budget in 1928, they received 
a very courteous hearing, it was impossible^) the Chief of - 
the Budget Bureau thought, to obtain all tn^^oney which 
the commission felt desirable; with the money which was 
obtained, $225,000, to be expended over a 3-year period, it 
was found impossible to do all the things that the committee 
had in mind. It was possible, however, to study those thingB 
which pertained strictly to secondary education, that is, its 
organization; its curriculum, including some of .the more 
fundamental subjects, and particularly those subjects on 
which a comparison could be blade between the present and 
earlier periods; its extracurriculum, which is almost entirely 
new in the past 30 years; the pupil population; and adminis- 
trative and supervisory problems, personnel, and activities. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


The handling of this Survey was intrusted to Dr. Leonard 
V. Koos, of the University of Chicago. With great skill he 
has, working on a full-time basis during his free quarters from 
the University of Chicago and part time during other quar- 
tore, brought it to a conclusion. 

This manuscript was prepared by Dr. Belmont Farley of 
the National Education Association. He made an effort to 
find the effect of publicity in four city school systems 
namely, Denver, Cleveland, Philadelphia, and Kansas City. 
He examined columns upon columns of newspaper publicity. 
In addition to this he sent out a questionnaire to some 292 
public high schools. Of these, 166, or approximately 55 per 
cent replied. These replies came, 2 of them from schools 
which also had junior colleges, 116 of them from senior high 
schools, and 44 from strictly junior high schools. 

A rather unusual part of the investigation was concerned 
with the questionnaire sent to parents in the schools of the 
four cities mentioned above. The replies indicated that 
there was practically no difference between fathers and 
mothers in their knowledge of what went on in school. This 
is a surprise to mafiy people who assume that since the 
mothers attend the parent-teacher meetings much more fre- 
quently than the fathdts do they are far better informed on 
the schools to which their children go. Nor does there seem 
to be any great difference between parents of varying educa- 
tional levels. Parents with college educations scored no higher 
than those with high-school educations and only slightly higher 
than those who had attended only elementary school. There 
does seem to be a real difference statistically between the 
parents who have had children in school only one year, those 
who have had 'hem in school two or three years, ami thoie who 
have had them in school longer. The amount of knowledge 
which a parent has of the school seems to be directly propor- 
tional to the length of time his child has been in school. 

I think the manuscript is exceedingly illuminating and 
should be published as a monograph of the National Survey 
or Secondary Education. 

* Respectfully submitted. 


. * 

The Sbcbbtaby or the Interior. 

I vi | 


Wm. John Cooper, 

Commit riontr . 
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INTERPRETING 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TO THE PUBLIC 

CHAPTER I : THE BACKGROUND AND METHOD 
OF THE INQUIRY 

1. THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INTERPRETATION 

Government by tb|e people depends upon the ability of the 
people to govern. Eiarly American ideals of political freedom 
required that schools be established to guarantee that citizens 
might have this capacity. Through the years that have 
followed, free and universal education has been increasingly 
recognized not only as an integral part of the concept of 
popular government, but also as an immensely powerful 
factor in directing the course of social change. The conduct 
of tho schools is therefore an enterprise in which all citizens 
should be vitally interested. 

The faith that we have in democratic forms of living and working 
together rests on the solid fact that men and women - are capable of 
being made more responsible and more intelligent through training. 
It is doubtful if the ideals of democratic life could be anything but an 
intellectual mirage if we could not believe in the educable qualities of 
men and women. . . . Education is basic to a better society, as it is to 
a better government or any other cooperative enterprise. 1 

In earlier days this interest was manifested in lay school 
committees which played a large part in administration, 
supervision, and even instruction. 2 It was one of the func- 
tions of these laymen to keep citizens informed of their 
schools. Through such representative bodies of control the 
public was responsible for defining the objectives and apprais- 
ing the results of its educational institutions. 

The natural development of the art and science of instruc- 
tion gradually made the Work of the nonprofessional school 

1 SutiaHov Henry. Our Faith In Education. Philadelphia, J. B. Llpplnoott, pp. 23, 24. 

* See Neale, M. Q. School Reports as a Means of Securing Additional Support lor Educa- 
tion In American Gitlea, Columbia, Mo., Missouri Book Co., 1921. 
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overseers a severe burden. This may be noted in the follow- 
ing groan from a lay school committee: , 

- Having devoted eight entire days to the examination of teachers, 
your committee found themselves required by statute to visit each of 
the 28 schools, once at the beginning, once near the close, and once each 
month during their continuance. The law on the one hand demands 
nearly 200 days of labor, and their own number of three makes com- 
pliance with this demand an utter impossibility. ... It is both a false 
and wretched economy which seeks to obtain from three men, the labor 
which six could hardly perform.* 

As the burden became greater, more and more responsibility 
was placed on the professional educators, who in turn dis- 
tributed their tasks among each other in accordance with the 
demands of increasing specialization. 

Thus what was once primarily an obligation of parenthood 
to pass on to the next generation the heritage of race experi- 
ence has been little by little removed from the hearthstone to 
the schoolhouse With this removal the determination of 
social conservation and change has been largely transferred 
from parents to a professional class. The exchange of the 
amateur for the expert is usually accompanied by greater 
immediate efficiency in skill of operation. Institutionalized 
education is not an exception. The economy of time and 
money and the greatly enriched results of education iu 
'schools far outmeasure the meager accomplishments of 
instruction as a part-time employment of untrained parents. 

Such a transfer is, however, inevitably attended by a loss. 
It is a deep-seated characteristic of the* individual to have 
more interest in the thing he himself is doing than in any 
task performed by another. “Where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also." Specialization in child training 
has freed the home of the necessity of much concern about 
the course of social progress/ insofar as it is determined by 
education. While the professors argue over whether the 
plastic generation should be recast in the mold of its elders 
through feome plan of indoctrination or allowed to set as it 
will in a matrix of its own making, father reads the sport 

i report of the School Committee of West Springfield , Mess. Quoted from Aimack. 

John C. The School Board Member. New York, Macmillan Co., 1W17, pp. 40-47. 
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interpreting the secondary school 

page and mother goes with the children to the movies. The 
argument is evidently thaffl^f the professors. 

Quoting again from Doctor Suzzallo: * * 

In the task of improving men, all men and institutions must help. 
. . . Here [in the schools] the teachers are the deliberate improvers 
of a plastic youth working through fact and thought to a plan. It is 
a large and inspiring task. They must believe in their work. And by 
the same arguments they should shart their faith in education with 
those who need it most of all — the citizens of our American republic. 

One of the principal objectives of the educator’s program of 
educational publicity or interpretation is to share faith with 
and quicken the sensa*>f responsibility in all citizens for 
thoughtful participating in the social tapk of educating 
youth in a free and universal system of schools. 


1 INCREASED attention of educators to the need 
FOR INTERPRETATION 


Increasing recognition of the need and appreciation of 
the value of systematic educational interpretation is indi- 
cated in the following resolution of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association: 

At no time in the history of public education has it been more 
important that the relationship between the public and the schools 
shall be one of sympathy, cooperation, and understanding. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that extraordinary efforts be made to continue courte- 
ous, tactful, and considerate public relationships; that administrators 
gain and keep the confidence of the community through the increased 
efficiency of the school system, the impartiality of its officials, and the 
farsightedness and justness of the policies of boards of education; and 
that departments of public relations, whether in a system so small 
that the superintendent i^ the department, or in a city large enough 
to have its own organization, be established. Such a policy will be 
a legitimate and necessary source of friendliness between a public- 
school system and the community which it serves. 5 

The following resolution of the National Education Asso- 
ciation likewise endorses the principle of educational in- 
terpretation: 


of 


The National Education Association appreciates tbtf cooperation 

newspapers, m agazines, press associations, radio, and other agencies 


* Ibid. pp. 107-108. 

» Department of Superintendence of the National Education Aeeodatlon, Official Report 
of Uie fl3d Annual OquTentlon, Washington, D.C., February 1932, p. m. 
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in the interpretation of education; and urges that further provision 
be made for the extention of cooperation with these agencies to the 
end that the public may fully understand the achievements, ideals, 

work, and needs of the school.® 

* 

Perhaps the demand for interpretation of the objectives, 
activities, and results of education is more insistent at the 
secondary-school level than at any other step on the educa- 
tional ladder. The great increase in enrollment in high 
school has been responsible for rapid expansions in the edu- 
cational offering and for the introduction of a multitude of 
technics which are little understood by the average layman. 
These developments have caused the cost of operating the 
secondary school to mount. Now objectives of education 
are more evident to the layman when they apply in secondary 
schools where young minds are beginning to make use of 
previously acquired tools of learning and, to think and act 
on their own part. These innovations and the apparent 
increased cost incurred on their account gives rise to doubts 
and protests in the lay mind. The necessity for a program 
of interpretation for secondary schools was recognized by a 
speaker* * before an annual meeting of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals of the National Education 
Association as follows: 

If education is to continue to receive and enjoy something like 
adequate moral, popular, and financial support, two things seem cer- 
tain: First, the gap between the thinking of our professional leaders 
and that of the laymen must be kqft relatively small. This must be 
accomplished without penalizing or impeding the progress of our 
leaders. Second, blind faith in education, educational institutions, 
and methods must be replaojd a well-informed, intelligent under- 
standing of what we are doin^nd what we propose to do . 7 

S. COOPERATION OF NEWSPAPERS AND OTHER MEDIUMS OF PUBLIC 

INFORM A TION 

A 

Newspapers and other mediums of public information 
have shown a disposition to cooperate with educators in their 

' ■* 

• National Education Association, 67th Annual Convention, Atlanta, Ga. Proceedings of 
the National Education Association, 1029, p. 1136. 

t Morrtssett, L. N., principal, Classen High School, Oklahoma City, Okla, 8ee Bulletin 
No. 36 of the Department of Secondary School Principals of the National Education Asaoda 
tion, March 1031, Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Department, p. 116. 
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efforts to keep the schools before the people. Reynolds 8 
^ found 5,483 school news items in newspapers from 25 cities. 
Garlin measured 15,047.5 column inches of school news 
articles in The Dallas {Tex.) News in one year.® Farley 
classified 29,265 column inches of schools news from three 
months’ issues of 10 newspapers in as many cities. 10 

Similar studies would probably show a generous use of 
magazines, the public forum, the radio, and other mediums 
for interpreting the aims, needs, and achievements of the* 
schools. 

An analysis of the total of 15,047.5 column inches of educa- 
tional news measured byiGgrlin shoWs that 7,776.5 column 
inches or more than half the^ntire space reported college 
and university affairs. The 7,271 column inches remaining 
were devoted to the various educational levels as follows: 
High school, 1,395, or 19 percent; elementary school, 575.5, 
or 8 per cent; kindergarten 123, or 1.7 per cent. All depart- 
ments, rural schools, and general and special are the categories 
under which the remaining 71 per cfint of the 7,271 column 
inchee is classified. From this evidence it appears that 
institutional umts command space in the press .in a ratio 
similar to their level on the educatiozml ladder. Doubtless 
the high school shares generously jwthe amount of space 
devoted to education under the last three rubrics listed above. 


t. PURP08ES OF THE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL INTERPRETATION 


Educators have expressed the need for more compre- 
hensive and better planned programs of educational inter- 
pretation. Mediums ordinarily used for publicity purposes 
are devoting their' resources to informing the public of its 
schools. i 

„ ^ln this program of public relations the secondary school 
enjoys generous treatment. >It will be helpful to those who 
- are responsible for the improvement of the program of inter- 
pretation of secondary schools to have (1) a detailed knowl- 


Newspaper Publicity for the Public Schools. New York, A. G. Seller, 


University 


• Reynolds, R. O 
MB2, p. 17. 

* Garlin, R. E. A Study of Educational Publicity in Teias Newspapers. 

Tains Bulletin, No. 8CH4, Nov. 22, I1B0, p. 1®. 

» Farley, Belmont M. What to Tell the People About the Public Schools. Teachers" 
College, Columbia University, Contribution to Education No. 366, 1®2®, p. 46. 

j _ 
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edge of the policies and practices in publicity of a few selected 
secondary schools; (2) information on the extent to which 
these policies and practices obtain in a larger number of 
secondary schools in which educational interpretation is 
emphasized and (3) an estimate of the relative effectiveness 
of the mediums and methods of interpretation used. It is 
the purpose of this study to throw some light on these three 
subjects. 

6. SELECTING THE SCHOOLS FOR STUDY 

Two hundred and ninety-two public high schools were 
invited to participate in this study of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education . One hundred and sixty , or approxi- 
mately 55 per cent, accepted the invitation and returned 
usable replies to the inquiries sent. 

The schools were selected as follows: State superintendents 
of schools were asked to report those cities of their States 
which were engaged in an active public relations program. 
The superintendents of schools in larger cities were requested 
to point out the high schools which they considered repre- 
sentative of the best publicity practices in their cities. The 
highr«chool principals were asked to appraise their own 
publicity programs. Invitations were extended to schools 
concerning which it was unequivocally stated by all three 
school officers that their publicity programs were unusually 
effective or the object of considerable planning and study by 
principals and teachers. The policies and practices in 
publicity portrayed are therefore those of selected schools, 
although many of these policies and . practices are being 
carried out in varying degrees of effectiveness in nearly 
every high school of the present day. 
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CHAPTER II ; POLICIES AND PRACTICES IN SELECTED 
SCHOOLS OF FOUR CITIES 

1. THE CITIES REPRESENTED 

r^m^ h °° l8 , Vr: , Citie8 ' Denver ’ Cleveland, Kansas 
City (M°.), and Philadelphia, were chosen to illustrate the 
detailed secondary-school interpretation program. These 
schools were picked for certain contrasts which they offer in 
the mediums and methods of their interpretation programs. 
These contrasts will be evident in the following descriptions 
and are commented upon at some length in Chapter IV. 

». THE PROGRAM OF INTERPRETATION IN DENVER 

to FEAOTIOHU IF THU CITY SCHOOL BYBTBJt 

The population of Denver in 1930 wee 287,861. The city 
hem 10 junior high schools and 5 senior high schools, prtu> 

6 I!7 ° ne ° , J Which “ hou8ed i» » building recently 
constructed in accordance with modern principles of school- 

building planning and conforming to artistic and sometimes 
umque canons of architecture. The necessity for securing 

* uXZreT Tr “ required 

to underwrite these buildings was one of the first reasons for 
establishing a public relations department in the central 
office of the city school system. Another important project 
of the city schools demanding the active cooperation of 

.1“ “f exUmBin pregram of curriculum revision. 
Durmg this adaptation of the curriculum to present needs 
the schools a capable newspaper man was employed to 
explam to the public what the proposed changes were ejected 
to achieve. The feature article shown in Figure 1 ilhistratee 
theprogram of interpretation carried out for this purpose 

inm^rr 1 °n PUl f C relation8 waa formaU y organized 
in 1929 with the well-understood objective of carrying out a 

permanent continuing program of educational interpretation 

^ 8C g 00 J 1 ° fficiaIs * ** P 0 ^ ™ adopted formally 
by the board of education which gave its approval through 
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ITh* Omtr TImm, Ntmaitn IT. IMt| 

Latin Study Changes 
in Denver so Students 
No w Und erstand it 

No Longer Can Teacher’s Pet Get Away With 
, Nonintelligible Jargon of English 
Phrases in Translating 


Tht» is the second of s series of Articles oa Dearer schools. The 
first appeared in The Sunday News. New phases of the subject will 
be covered in articles to be printed in The Times each day this with. 
Watch for them. 


DY GEORGE LOOMS 

They are not teaching Latin as they 
used to teach It. 

You doubtless realise now after 
about fifteen years that Gaul was di- 
vided In three parts and that Caesar’o 
rookies got very aoftMn winter quar- 
ters and that Cicero was a* sort of 
hysterical gent, who was always rle* 
lng # to a point of order wlttLa phrase 
like: "When 1 rt member this. O Cats- 
line” 

But these disconnected bits are 
about all any of us carries away from 
that dim. melodious past 

The Denver school system Is hopeful 
that our children will have a happier 
Latin experience. In our day It was 
merely a Job of learning the most 
complicated sort of grammar, a lot 
of conjugations and declensions and 
their exceptions. And then we had to 
be able to pick up a text and stagger 
thru It, reducing the words to an 
English equivalent, or what paesed 
for an English equivalent And when 
we had finished the translation It 
would have taken a Philadelphia law- 
yer to extract therefrom the meaning. 

Bert's Sample Plraae 

How familiar dnee the following 
translation sound to you? 

"Now that I might separat* myself, 
Conscript Fathers, a certain almrst 
Just complaint of the atate. 1 e^k 
diligently, as I say. let this s' ok 


deeply Into your minds and hearts* 

Great stuff. Isn't it Qivei a mar- 
velously clear picture of the Ufa of 
Rome, doesn't It T 

Or consider this tidy bit: ~For 

when the forces of the enemy had 
not been far away, nevartheleaa, if 
no breaking down was made, then 
grazing was left behind, the culture 
of the fields was deserted, navigation 
of the merchants Bleeps." 

Latin Is supposed to give ns a bet- 
ter working knowledge of Bngllsh, 
a more sympathetic Insight Into tr.s 
life of the past, a cultural back- 
ground. If the above two questions 
are fair samples of that the char- 
acteristic teacher's pst used to get 
awky with and earn therefrom Iks 
Kicky sweet smile of bin mentor. la 
there, then, small wonder why romi 
of os are down on the classics as ooi- 
tsral aids? 

Trsehlag Clanged 

Jn 1024 the American Classical 
Tongue, under the leadership of Dean 
Andrew West of Princeton University, 
published an outline of what it con- 
sidered the correct way to. teach the 
classics. Before the syllabus wis 
published, the curriculum revision de- 
partment of the Denver p obi Ic school 
system got hold of It and adopted Its 
principles with the result that the 
modern Improved method le now la 
effect In our schools before most 
ether schools hsvs even heard 
there was a reform started. 


Flouu i— The newspaper interpreting the soboob 
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~ve.pp ro p ri4UoM f fund9 to the new 

The <brector o' public relations is in general reerwT 
siblo for contacts with the newspaper and is direcThi 
charge of the publications of the city school system Fash 
sehool in the city, however, has its own publicity department 
oigamred in accordance with a plan „f the onncmal and 
ccommodated to the organization of the school and ll>« 
special qualifications of faculty members. 

. , direc J or of public relations for the school system issues 

wmk irfrt! ° f0r the pur P° 9e of interpreting tbe 

BiJtelin Tlrnisr, m " enbtJed Dtn <* r P ' m '- &1,1 

hi8 is published monthly durinc the rr 

and carries the by-line -'By authority of7^Xtto“ r 

tion Denver, Colo.” It is essentially a ‘'house organ ” for the 

professional workers of the citv school sv«t* m a ° 1 

» pn^es, 6 by 9 

Three bulletins are a supervisory as well as publicity deles' 

rd^r e SnfTinr zx on BP* 

topics: “Developing He»hh Attitudes in Children ” bTZ 
director of health education in the city schools “ vt, 

Work in Whittier School," by the principal; ‘WeCarion°" / 
y the director of health service; “Teaching for Health ^ 

B i 0 '" gy , 1 by » high-school teacher; “Posture 
De acts m School Children,” by an orthopedic phyiTc an 
Functions of the Home Room Prelect in VL si ’ 

Denrer&T 7 !! 1 "^ Development of Organized OuidanXTthl 

in the ctn»ltg Pm"' “<*** ***«•“ 

Usually each bulletin is developed around a single edu 

While .h Pro r Which " att4ck<Kf from several angfes 

-oft strs 

^en^nI ,1U8bIe me<iiU “ m ^ n ^o B for the in- 

Another publicity oigan of the central public relations de- 
partment is called The School ft™, OffLl PubUcatil o" 
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the Denver Public Schools. The School Review is issued 
monthly and is distributed to every patron of the schools. 
It, is first made a subject of discussion during one period of 
each home room. The home-room teacher explains the 
articles and tells the pupils why they are published. Each 
pupil is then asked to take his copy to his parents. The size 
of this 4-page publication is 10 by 14 inches. It is laid out 
in three 18-em columns. Headlines are printed in newspaper 
style. Representative headlines are: “Nutrition Program 
Shows Good Results”; “Teachers of Denver are Well Quali- 
fied”; “Platoon Plant to Replace Central, Franklin, Elm- 
wood”; “Appointment to Teaching Positions in Denver 
Schools on Basis of Merit”; “World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations to Meet in Denver.” 

The following quotation from an illustrated feature article 
indicates the style of writing: 

PROBLEMS OF EVERY DAY FORM COURSE OF STUDY FOR 
EAST HIGH PUPILS 

Once In the life of every bungalow I The day that the electric iron 
• doesn't work, and the hot-water faucet leaks, and the furnace won't 
draw. The day that Horace, Jr., has a cold on his chest, and his mother 
is sure that something is wrong with the mustard plaster she has made 
for him. The day that Horace, Sr., does the marketing. 

"And what sort of tough meat is this, Horace? I thought you’d get a 
flat-bone or a pin-bone steak." 

"Gosh I It’s beef, isn’t it?" 

"There’s the phone. Hello; yea, Dad. What, I’ll be right over. 
Horace, mother’s sprained her ankle, and Dad wants me to come right 
away.” 

"Say, Mary, I forgot. I’m going to that Citisens’ Club dinner, and 
I’ve only got a minute to get Into my tux.” 

"It isn’t pressed. You’ll have to do it yourself.” 

And the curtain falls on the tempest. 4 

Electric fuses, faucet washers, mustard plasteis, tough steak, un- 
pressed tuxedos. Little nothings in themselves. Surely of no value in 
a school course. But gather them together into one unit and they 
present a list of problems in everyday living, of adjustments to emergen- 
cies, of comprehension of values, whioh together require a genuine 
coiirse of study if they are to be coped with. Such a course might be 
• called “Common Knowledge," “Common Sense,” or just “Problems 
in Everyday Living," as it is termed at East High ScbooL 
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Character oj the school.— Skhmer Junior High School was 
selected for special study because reports to the staff of the 
National Survey of Secondaiy Education indicated an 
especially active program of public relations. The school 
enrolls 1,435 pupils. The faculty numbers 58 members 
1 he organization includes grades 7, 8, and 9. The school is 
located in a recently developed outlying district of the city. 
The population of this district is heterogeneous in character 
composed of representatives of the unskilled laboring class as 
well as highly educated professional people. It may be 
considered a little below the average district in Denver in 
respect to the percentage of citizens following occupations 
requiring high^chool and college education. A cursory in- 

spection of the district discloses that homes are well built 
and neatly kept. 

Interpretation to pupils,— A continuous program of inter- 
preting education to the pupils is carried out at Skinner 
Junior High School. No credit toward graduation is given 
pupils for study of or participation in this program except as 
incidental reference to it occurs in the courses in social science. 
In carrying out this program emphasis is placed upon pub- 
licity for the affairs of Skinner Junior High School As- 
sembly exercises, home rooms, school clubs, and community 
organizations are considered important mediums of interpret- 
ing education to the pupils. The school produces in its own 
pnnt shop a great variety of publications, most of which are 

designed to explain the work of the schools either to pupils 
or to parents. v v 

The school paper is known as the Skinner Citizen. This 
6-page, 8 by 11 inch publication is laid out in three 13)i-em 
columns. Newspaper style is foUo wed. It is issued monthly 
by the journalism classes of the school. More than 100 
pupils are enrolled in these classes. They receive no school 
credit for this work. The masthead lists 80 reporters who 
interview members of the faculty, principal, counselor, or 
other school officers, and the pupils. A typical issue of the 
Skinner Citizen employs such headlines as: “Kallminzer and 
Wattere Win 8A Oratorical Contest”; “Miss Brown Returns 
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from St. Louis — Saw Interesting Work in Various Junior 
High Schools”; “Social Science Class Studies Unusual 
Method of Capital Punishment”; “Leisure Interests Shown 
in Assembly Program”; “Art Classes Visit Chappelb House”; 
“Child Health Day Observed.” 

The paper is illustrated with photographs of pupil ac- 
tivities and reproductions of work of the art department. 
Once each year the Skinner Citizen appears in magazine form. 
The magazine consists of 28 pages, 6 by 9 inches. It carries 
a large number of signed articles. The following illustrates 
the way in which this publication is used to increase the 
appreciation of the students for their school : 

WHAT SKINNER HAS MEANT TO ME 
By Helen Mitchell, 9A 

Citizenship is the basis of community life. The first training in 
citizenship is received in the home. After this, it is the school which 
directs us. We know that we are often judged by the companions we 
have, because our character is largely determined by our environment. 

In Skinner we have always looked up to the higher and nobler things 
of life; we have chosen people to lead us who can be looked up to. I 
am sure that if we continue striving toward citizenship ideals as we 
have in Skinner, our class will be an asset to our community and our 
country. 

Ope of the most difficult things to do in going out into life is to adapt 
ourselves to the conditions encountered. Every day in Skinner we 
have problems confronting us which demand our attention and imme- 
diate decision. 

Success is gained only through hard work and many trials. So it is 
in our school life. It is not possible for all of us to be leaders. We can 
not always be on top. But if one has ambition and pluck mingled with 
some of that rare and seldom-found common sense, it is sure that success 
will be reached in some measure. One of the greatest contributions of 
Skinner to her pupils is the training in solving our own problems with 
our own minds. 

A man’s success can to a great extent be measured by the friends he 
has made, and the number of people he has helped. In school we are 
trained to become useful citizens by practicing self-denial and service. 

If, when leaving Skinner, we are not helpful in social life, it is because 
we have not been willing to learn. 

I can think of no better expression than to say that Skinner has been 
my home for three years. In leaving her I shall experience all the 
heartache and “homesickness” accompanying the separation of the 
membere of any home. 

[ 12 ] 
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„ ^ lie circulation of the school paper is 1,200, which is about 
85 per cent of the enrollment. The school does not publish 
an annual. The student handbook is called Skinner Lore. 
Somewhat larger than the average handbook, 5 by 7 inches 
containing approximately 60 pages, illustrated with graphs 
, 411 j chart- 9 , it sets forth the school organization and the rules 
and regulations in an attractive manner. . 

The courses of study in Skinner Junior High School as in 
other Denver schools, are kept in flexible form. Because of 
the program of revision the courses have not yet been finally 
put into print. A list of suggested curriculums, giving the 
main activities of the courses and credits earned for taking 
them, is published in a 64-page bulletin entitled General 
Information and Course* of Study for the Senior High. School. 

A few weeks before Skinner JuniorJIigh School pupils finish 
the ninth grade, eopies of this bulletin, which is published by 
the division of publications of the central office, are dis- 
tributed to their parents. 

. Perhaps the most effective type of educational interpre- 
tation to the pupils carried out at Skinner Junior High is 
pupil project work in school publications. These projects 
are executed chiefly by the English, art, and printing classes. 
The work is done almost wholly with school equipment. In 
addition to their value as class exercises, these projects 
require the pupil to understand the objectives of education 
and the activities and achievements of the school weU enough 
to explain them to others. Among these projects are such ’ 
bulletins as Adventure* in Goodwill. This 30-page bulletin 
bound m heavy green art paper, illustrated with a linoleum 
design on the cover, interprets the work the school is doing' 
m teaching international affairs and promoting world good- 
will. It is profusely illustrated with original drawings by 
pupils in the art department and contains chapters on the 
following subjects: “Art in Foreign Countries;" “Two For- 
eign Religions;" “England Trains Craftsmen and Designers ” 
Photography and Internationalism;" “International His- 
tory of Pointing;’’ “Types of Government in the. World 
Today;" _“Nationali ties Represented at Skinner ” “Folk 
Dancing;" “What Foreign. Nations Have Contributed to' 
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Science;” “The Social Science Class Publishes an Interna- 
tional Newspaper;” etc. 

These bulletins are discussed at parents’ meetings and dis- 
tributed to pupils And patrons. The Voice oj Skinner is 
another interpretation project. A current number is taste- 
fully bound in orange-colored art paper. The cover design 
exhibits a ship on the high seas with its radio antennae flash- 
ing visible Hertzian waves. These waves, of course, are 
intended to carry the voice of Skinner to the world. Pupil 
government, social science, physical science, girls’ athletics, 
social life, journalism, health, commercial subjects, boys’ 
athletics, music, boys^Vocational subjects, remedial penman- 
ship, French, Spanish, measurements, cafeteria, library, 
home economics, Latin, mathematics, and art all have a 
place in this booklet. The interpretation of each subject or 
course begins as a radio broadcast and describes in popular 
language the object of each activity. The distribution of 
these publications to citizens is an effective means of caifying 
out the interpretation program 'for the general public. 

Other pupil projects include pageants, plays, graduation 
exercises, and special assembly programs. Many of these are 
artistically printed and bound. The successful accomplish- 
ment of such a creative task inspires the pupil with a sense of 
the importance of the courses he is takin g and is a 'testimonial 
to the public of worthy achievement. Publications of pupils 
at Skinner Junior High School are illustrated in Figure 2. 

Interpretation to teaohers . — Under the direction of the prin- 
cipal of the Skinner Junior High School, a program of inter- 
pretation to teachers and other school employees is continu- 
ous and purposeful. In faculty meetings the teachers inform 
themselves of the work of other schools through a study of the 
annual report of the superintendent of schools and of the 
courses of study in their various stages of revision. The 
principal issues a mimeographed bulletin at frequent inter- 
vals to members of the faculty. The following item from 
one of these bulletins explains a special public relations duty 
of the home-room teachers. 

1. Home-room tachen should visit the homes of the students in 
their care. A knowledge of the horns conditio os is amrequlsite to an 
understanding and sdjustment of the student’s problems. 

1141 
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«sxt*Cn rxidF^ ^ 
^rX r„t,* - •* xs 

j 7 hC * >Aren * 8 ahould be encouraged to visit their rhilH in k i 
• nd during his activities I„ h«7*i k * chfld 111 *“* classes 

“** In tlme the P®renta will come to realiie tbe 



Iiocut-PuNi^^^^ Hi*h Scb*ol 




P»rt which the home-room teacher 
interests. ... 


plays in promoting the child’s beet 


the janitors, clerks, and other 


Meetings ard held for 
employees of the school. 

Interpretation to the public.— A continuous interpretation 
program for parents is carried out with the aid of a^enerous 

ZTL , “><■ ^-ent meeting, 6 ^ 

to aTll^fr*™' "ew.p.pore devote much tjZ, 

to »chool affaire. Id tbe two local metropolitan druZ 

eokool flem appears in the form of school departments ud 
the school also shares in the edrtonals sad Jgene^K 
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the news. Th< Northside Monitor, a “give-a-way” news- 
paper in the Skinner Junior High School community, 
cooperates m keeping parents informed of school affairs! 

4 Contacts with these newspapers are made through the prin- 
cipal or through a teacher who works in both the art and 
journalism departments and who is appointed director of 
public relations for the school. Teachers are frequently 
interviewed by city reporters, and pupils collect news for 
both of the c^y dailies. City reporters make' intermittent 
visits at thd school. The pupil reporters are responsible 
chiefly to the school. These reporters ivosk under the direc- 
tion of the teacher in charge of public relations. Occasion- 
ally members of the faculty contribute specif signed feature 
articles for local newspaper publication. 

The local newspapers have special school editors, fre- 
quently feature school affaire in the Sunday edition, illus- 
trate their news and feature articles with photographs, 
sometimes publish special school editions or school sections,’ 
t and gi ve the schools space on their rotogravure pages. 

Bulletins for the home are frequently issued at Skinner 
Junior High School. Most of these invite parents to regular 
or special meetings of parent- teacher organizations. The 
special pupil publications described above further the func- 
tion of interpreting the school work to parents. However, 
occasional mimeographed bulletins of several pages are distrib^ 
uted to homes, explaining the special difficulties, w<jak points, 
or strong points of the schools. A typical number describes 
the operation of the health courses. A mimeographed bulletin 
shows the number and per cent of boys and girls in each grade 
who are excluded by school and family physicians from the 
physical education courses. The percentage of underweight 
and overweight pupils with a statement of improvement in 
the correction of these conditions is another item of this bul- 
letin,!^ work of the health department in correcting the 
defectsuf bad tonsils, enlarged cervical glands, flat feet, and 
poor -vision is described. While this bulletin appears rather 
technical because of its tabulation of statistics, it offers objec- 
tive evidence of achievement in school health. 

Commencements are carried out with their effectiveness in 
interpreting the work ef the schools in mind. Each com- 
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mencement has had its own artistically printed program of 
musical numbers, addresses, and other pupil performances, 
made in the school print shop and the art department. 

The principal makes about 20 public addresses during the 
year. Approximately the same number oUffublic speeches 
is made by the members of the faculty . 

The fathers of Skinner pupils have an organization known 
as the Fathers’ Council of Skinner Junior High School. The 
mothers’ organization is known as the Mothers’ Study Circle. 
Sometimes these organizations have joint meetings. This 
joint assembly is called the Parent-Teacher Association. 



Certificate of Membership 

The SV inner Junior Hi*h Stubovo Fiiwnct Corpor»oo 
Dtonr pubhc School 


Alt Mrm 14 <!*••• f iww rt i. 



it ft 


The Skinner Junkv High Students Finance Corporation and ha* contributed tot fend 
to be uaed eockii*v**T In Kfttezng and encouraging needy tod doervinf *udmt» in 
furcherinc tbeb education. 

IN WITNESS WHERfeOF. We hive cauacr^our corporatr name in be tttached 
hereto at Denver, Colorado thi*^ day of_ • 193 

mfta raiAfti cvuly 01 arms ■orwooo amdoklmooo 



Floras 4.— A goodwill bond 


The Parent-Teacher Association has six group meetings each 
year, two for each grade. The group meetings for the 
seventh grade, for instance, are devoted largely to the prob- 
lems of pupils, teachers, and parents interested in that year. 
Invitations to attend these parent-teacher organizations are 
extended by letter or by printed invitation. The charts 
shown in Figure 3 are photographed or planographed on 
light cardboard, 4 by 6K inches, and distributed to members 
of the parent organizations. 

The parent-teacher organizations are considered an im- 
portant factor in school success. Both major groups work 
actively in school elections or in securing for Skinn er Junior 
High School through public appropriation or private sub- 
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scription the equipment and services which members feel the 
school needs. The activities of these organizations are 
thoroughly reported in the local press. Forty per cent of the 
fathers of pupils enrolled in Skinner J uni or High School 
belong to the Fathers’ Council. Approximately 150 fathers 
attend each monthly meeting. Among the accomplishments 
for which this Council is partly responsible are the half-rate 
carfare for school children and a pupil loan fund . This loan 
fund is raised by the sale of “Goodwill Bonds of the Skinner 
Junior High School’s Student Finance Corporation.” One 
of these bonds is shown in Figure 4. 

Another project of the Fathers’ Council is a motion-picture 
record of Skinner activities. 'Che project was financed by the 
Fathers’ Council which announced its presentation with the 
following card: 

THl FATHERS’ COUNCIL. OF 
THE SKINNER JUNIOR HIQH SCHOOL 
PRESENTS THE FACULTY AND 8TUDENT8 IN 

“8CHOOL DAYS” 

The following titles appeared on the film: 


Scenario Fathers’ Council 

PhOtdferaphy Chae. A. Dowling 

Projection Albert Ha&nstad 

Action All of Us 


When Bugle Sounds 

Yes, They Must Watch the Camera Man 
W © Shall Have the MLinutes of the Last Meeting” 
“ The Meeting is Now Adjourned 99 
Concert Orchestra in Action 

THE “MAJOR DOMO" 

Greeting the Camera Man 
Three Familiar Faces 

SOUND MIND8 NT£ED HEALTHY BODIES 
Boys Battle Over Ball in Soccer Game 
Graceful? Yes Indeed Girls Can Kick the Ball, Too 
When She Tells Them, They Stay Told 

Candidates for the Pennant 

“OUT" 

Some One Rings the Fire Alarm 
1,600 Pupils Clear the Building 
In Short Time 

* 
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These fi l ms were presented at a Fathers’ Council vaudeville 
show to which admission was charged. It was planned to 
show these also at a meeting of the World Federation of 
Edu cation Associations held in the city. 

The Mothered— Study Circle meets once each month. 
Class sponsors are chosen from this Circle. The “mother- 
sponsor” of a class remains with the class until its graduation. 
Each class has a teacher-sponsor as well as a mother-sponsor. 
The sponsors of the sixth grade accompany the class upon its 
arrival for enrollment at Skinner Junior High School. 

The typewritten history and minutes of the Skinner 
Parent-Teacher Association are carefully preserved in bound 
form. 

\ Extensive exhibits of Skinner Junior High School work 
&i% made at intervals of every three years. The poster in 
Figure 5 illustrates part of the publicity for one of these 
triennial ’exhibits. An artistically printed card presented 
with the poster was made for inclusion in report card 
envelopes. 

The newspaper story reproduced in Figure 6 describes 
school work exhibited. 

At the triennial exhibits not only products of school 
classes are shown, but classroom procedures are demon- 
strated. In addition to the triennial exhibit there is a 
continuous exhibit in the halls of the Skinner Junior High 
School. This exhibit consists of art work and the products 
of vocational and industrial classes. At the time of the 
visit in connection with the National Survey it was labeled 
“What the Girls Did in the Boys’ Shop.” 

School demonstrations at evening assemblies held for 
parents are frequently given. On one of these occasions 
a mathematics class on the assembly stage demonstrated 
the entire mathematics curriculum of the junior high school. 
At other times new methods of teaching algebra, English 
composition, and social science were demonstrated. 

The Skinner 'Junior High School cooperates actively 
with community organizations, including the public library, 
Chamber of Commerce, Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A., service 
clubs, fraternal organizations, and the like. Each year a 
meeting of representatives of all organizations in the Skinner 
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DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Skinner Junior High School 

Adventures In Good 

Will 


Triennial Exhibit 


of 


STUDENTS’ WORK 

in 

ALL DEPARTMENTS 
FRIDAY, MAY 23, 1930 

2 p. m. to 10 p. m. 


N 

VAUDEVILLE IN AUDITORIUM 
Presented by *” 

MUSIC AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 

st 

2 p.m. 7:30 p.m. 9:00 p.m. 

Admission to nudeville 10 cents 
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Skinner Junior 
High School WiO 
Present Exhibit 


AH departments of the Skinner 
Junior High school are participating 
in an exhibit of students* work accom- 
plished during the year which will be 
held at the school during this week. 
Each department is display lug elab- 
orate specimens of work. 

Parents, teachers and students are 
co-operating to make this one of the 
finest exhibits ever sponsored by a 
school. A reception will bo held in 
the school today, fifty parents receiv- 
ing the visitors. 

Those who wUl be in the receiving 
line are: Meadames D. D. Sturgeon. 
La Kay Hoffman. Elsie Johnson. EL A- 
Jenks, Carney Hartley, J. W. Neuman, 
E. B. Kellogg, J. W. Thomas and 1* J. 
Morgan: Messrs. W. O. Emmons, G. F. 
8lnk. Lee Nannlgan, Grover Forcade, 
A- J. Has*. D. J. McAllister, R L. 
Leisenring. E. De Ley. J. W. Homer, 
R Maris, Arthur Stetnke/ U R 
Welger. A. O. Little, U O. Ward. F. H. 
Brownysni A. J. Mai tick, B. Rellley, 
Charles J. Hotchkiss, William H. Rich- 
anison. J. C. Kringie. D. D. Sturgeon, 
E L*, Wegner, C. 8urgnine, H. W, 
Wad ley. O. A. Nordqulst, EL HL Der- 
rick, Chester Walker, Arthur EHlng 
and J. P. Vartan. 

MOTHERS WUX. 

OK ON COMMITTEE. 

Mothers comprising the courtesy 
committee are: Meadames John Oorry. 
chairman; Walter Kellogg, J. W. 
Thomas. Charles EL Hotchkiss, Whiter 
Probet. W. H. Edmunds, EL C. Wagner. 
W. a Ames. A- C. Alice, L. D. Cray. 
H EL Bingham, George W. Lovering. 
B. A. Hollingsworth, Herbert A. Clark. 
Albert M. Carey. Daniel J. Hannigan. 
P. Keplinger. Henry a Miller. William 
H. Richardson. Rush Rasta, H. T. 
White, E. H. Brown yard. W. (X Em- 
mons. Herbert O'Neil. H. Kesch. N. A. 
Nelson, L, a Ward, Albert A. Oppeo- 
lander, A. 1C Zelner. W. J. NostIUl 
H. W. Hove and A. U True. 
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The exhibitions, which will be 
gives by the students In the gym- 
nasiums, Include a swimming meet, 
fh a h lo n display, debate, gymnasium 
exhibitions by the boys, language, 
a class for all parents who wish to 
learn how to prepare the well-bal- 
anced meat. This will be coodooted 
by the girls* cooking rlsasts 

Mrs. Alice 1C Richardson of the 
girls' physical education department, 
annpunoes that the department will 
•how the progress made by the girls 
In the de c a t h i I on tests, swimming and 
floor work. Charts wit! be exhibited 
showing photographs of the play fee- 
‘Iral. rules for games and the tlnM 
•corse In all tournaments. 

Among the specimens that will be 
shown by the girls* vocational de- 
partment are exhibit charts, household 
articles. Invalid trays, and many use- 
ful and attractive articles that the 
girls have made. 

Sewing classes will exhibit bats, 
dainty lingerie and beautiful gowns 
designed and made by them. 

The cooking classes win show the 
mothers how to set a table correct* 
!y for every occasion. 

Enfilsh words derived from Latin. 
French and Spanish; a Roman 
ture house, pictures and posters 
showing the life of Latins win be In- 
cluded in the language exhibit. 

One of the roost beautiful exhibits 
is that of the social science depart- 
ment. A poster sllhouat In various 
shades of la vendor has been toads 
for every unit represented in the 
course* A si Ih oust for the Indus- 
trial cities, shows the sky line of 
New York City, while the poster rep- 
resenting agricultural cities shows an 
outline of horeaa^ln the field. The 
posters were designed by Miss Mil- 
dred Biddlck. 

A program will be given Ih the au- 
ditorium at 2 o'clock which oooalsts 
of an argument contest between the 
debating trams of the school. 

Participants In the debate are Paul 
Clem net. Sterling Gilbert, Elmer Op- 
pe alander. Thomas Attiek and Law 
rencs Le Sasso. The Judges are Mrs. 
MacFoster Perryman. Mies Isabella, 
Redmond and Mrs. Pearl Croeiey 
Briefly. Mrs. J. W. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the P. T. A,, wlH present the 
decision pf the Judges. A musioaj en- 
tertainment will be presented by the 
students. 


Piouai A— Tbs newspaper extendi tbs effect! raxes of the schoofbahibit 
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Junior High School area is called at the school building to 
discuss plans for such cooperation. v An important type of 
cooperation with these organizations is illustrated in a 
project of the City Club of Denver. This club made a sur- 
vey of all the Denver high schools and published two bulle- 
tos as a resuit of its study; the first was entitled The Junior 
High Schools of Denver: Their Contribution to Citizenship 
and the second The Senior High Schools of Denver. These 
bulletins outline the changing status of the high school 
its aims and purposes, its curriculums, and its extracurriculum 
activities. The foreword of the junior -high school study ~ 


THE JUNIOR HIGH 8CHOOLS OF DENVER 
Their Contribution to Citizenship 

Foreword: 

y f &r ’ the Committ “ on Education and 
Welfare of the City Club has been making a study, as time would 

f the J unio f Hi « h 8(5110018 <* the City of Denver. About 20 
different men have been members of this committee during this period 
and nearly aU of them have visited one or more of ^schoolT M 
of the schools have been visited, most of them several times. The 
committee has been handicapped by the changes in personnel on th« 
committee, but a sufficiently large nucleus has been kept intact through- 
out to insure The continuity of the report.- Different members ofthe 

reZi ™ “ 8igned to varSoufl o* 010 subject and the 

report is in every sense a committee report. 

The chief reason for making this study was that the Junior High 

man^Si* ^“P^vely new feature of public-school education, that 
many citizens of Denver do not have an adequate conception of the 
objectives and methods of this new type of school, and that this 
committee felt that it might render a servioe by endeavoring to interpret 
some phMM of its work to those who have not had the opportunity to 

^ iTf VeB ' The committee is composed crf^busy buei- 
ness and professional men who do not claim to be experts an the field 
of publio-school education, and whose time has beentoo limited to 
make an exhaustive or scientific study of the subject. They merely 
insh to pass on to the public some of the things with which they have 

h u ** ^ Ave in the classrooms or assembly 

halls, or talked with pupils, teachers, and principals. ... 7 

At Christmas time the home rooms of Skinner Junior 
High School prepare baskets of food and other gifts for dis- 
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tribution to the needy. The printing department manu- 
factures an address tag with the following message: 

MERRY CHRISTMAS 

AND 

HAPPY NEW YEAR 

FBOlf 

Home Room , Skinner Junior High School 

A similar project is carried out at Thanksgiving time. 
These gift projects are carried out with the cooperation of 
the parent-teacher association, which sometimes contributes 
financial assistance. When the pupils discovered that an 
11-year-old child had never owned a sled, the home room 
and the PTA together purchased the sled for him. 

The school music organizations furnish vocal and instru- 
mental music for festivals held under the auspices of civic 
groups. About 15 such services are rendered each year. 

Special occasions for interpretation observed by the school 
include American Education Week, Book Week, and Health 
Day. 

Teachers sometimes broadcast addresses from local radio - 
stations. The topics of these addresses are largely chosen 
from the special field of the teacher. 

Among the miscellaneous public relations contacts of the 
school, the following deserve commendation: 

Contacts with the community are sometimes made by the 
student council, which is frequently asked to act as arbiter 
between students and members of the community in cases of 
student misbehavior. At the time of this study the student 
council was carrying out a program designed to keep students 
from walking acros^awns, at the request of citizens. 

Members of the Skinner Parent-Teacher Association are 
p lanning to place cards with the statement “I am a member 
of the Skinner PTA” in their storQ windows and offices. 

The home economics department gives a dinner for rep- 
resentative business men of the Skinner Junior High School 
district each year. 
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Each h° me room maintains an honor roll for attendance 
at rl A meetings. Parents who have children in these 

rooms contribute by their attendance to the status of the 
honor roll. 

The principal of Skinner Junior High School writes con- 
gratulatory letters to parents of pupils who achieve especially 
high standing at school. The names of such pupils are 
posted. Their pictures are published in The Skinner Citizen 
and sometimes in the city dailies. 

a. THE PROGRAM OF INTERPRETATION IN CLEVELAND 
<» pmactwkb it tpm c/rr metooL srrrtM 

The population of Cleveland in 1930 was 900,429! In the 
Cleveland school system there are 13 senior high schools and 
17 junior high schools. Since 1920; when the first director 
of publications for the school system was appointed, a per- 
manent continuing program of interpreting education has 
been a policy of the Cleveland schools. The policy in effect 
has evolved through common understanding of school officers 
and teachers and is due to their initiative and not to a formal 
adoption by the board of education. The board of educa- 
Uon provision for the appointment of a director of publica- 
toons and the quotations from the administrative code of the 
board of education offered la ter in this section indicate the 
approval of this body for a public relations program which 
has attracted Nation-wide attention. 

The total annual budget for the division of publications is 
approximately $2,000 for maintenance and printing and $800 
for supplies This amount is exclusive of salaries. As the 
publuher of school bulletins, courses of study, etc., the 
division of publications is a service department. The cost 
of such.pubhcahons comes from the budget of the depart- 
ment served. The school system “ house organ," known as 
School Tojnc8 f is a charge on the budget of the division of 
publications. As a public relations department, the division 
of publications has a program of its own carried out by its 
director and assistants independently of other departments. 

The division of publications is the chief contact of the 
local prees with the school system. The director keeps 

* 
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informed of school affairs through reports from principals 
and teachers in the several schools and through reading their 
publications. He frequently visits the individual schools in 
a search for educational news and feature articles. While 
representatives of the press usually call directly on the 
director of publications, they are frequently sent to a prin- 
cipal or teacher for first-hand and more complete informa- 
tion. Any school employee qpay be interviewed by news- 
paper reporters. The division of publications seldom writes 
news or feature stories for the metropolitan dailies. Its 
work is confined to calling attention to opportunities for such 
stories and to helping the newspapermen collect facts. 
Three daily newspapers of the city devote a great deal of 
space to reporting school affairs. One of these has a school 
editor who is in charge of a school page printed weekly. 
Another newspaper publishes a school page during Educa- 
tion Week. All these newspapers illustrate school activities 
generously, and occasionally publish special school editions 
or sections. 

It is the 'opinion of school officers and teachers that the 
newspapers, offer a balanced program of school news and 
emphasize sufficiently courses of study, methods of instruc- 
tion, and the purely educational activities of the schools. 
Improper behavior of students 'has been a fairly frequent 
news topic in the Cleveland papers. The division of pub- 
lications does not attempt to censor reports of school discip- 
linary cases, believing that the facts are the beet defense of 
the Bchool, if it needs one. 

Important projects of the division of publications which 
are sent to the public in connection with secondary educa- 
tion are School Topics and the Illustrated Course of Study. 
School Topics is & supervisory as well as publicity device. 
One of its important purposes is to center the attention of 
teachers on the beet work which is being done in their respec- 
tive subjects in the school system. It helps make good 
tea ching practices universal in Cleveland. The masthead 
of School Topics explains that the publication “is published 
to promote the educational welfare of the children of 
Cleveland.” 
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.. It , 8eek f. t0 this by printing articles in which the 

city 8 public-echool teachers may find helpful information 
clearer understanding of educational aims and methods, and 
inspiration contributing to effective, wholehearted teaching 
The policies of School T opics are made by its editorial board 
which passes on material submitted for publication 
T^e second purpose of School Topics is the interpretation 
of educational methods to citizens. This is done indirectly 
through the inspiration which the publication gives to news- 
papers for educational stories and also through its direct 
circulation to citizens who subscribe for it. 

T l» administrative code of the board of education con- 

d^k 1 ? ° ?T!T fi tion8 relati ™ publication and 

distribution of School Topics * 

**' superintendent shall continue to publish School 
Topic* as a professional bulletin for circulation primarily amon* the 

to .ubJriptioa. n!^ 

be given to teacher-training schools and colleges and their libraries to 
aeveUad public library, and to auch otter per™, or 
as the superintendent shall determine. Subscriptions may also be 
given upon an exchange basis. The rate to other subscribe™ shall be 

SI per annum, payable in advance. The superintendent mTy donate 

some competent person in the department of instruction as editor^ho 
^ ^ruir^ 01 “■ ^ ^ thC pubUcation o' School Topic* as 

Section 94? ■ There shall be an editorial advisory board tor School 

b^H CODfliBt ° f the editor «-<>»*>> one member of 

dS^ated^^ y 6 b ° ard ' 0n * repre8entativ ^ of tl >e superintendent 
designated by him, one principal, one senior high school teacher one 

junior hig School teacher, and two elementary teachers, each elected 
bya ma j onty vote of their respective group.. The editorial advisory 
board shall have power tq determine all questions of editorial policy Z 

tX pub, ‘“ tlonof ?/— 

School Topics is always illustrated. A sample publication 
includes articles written on the following subjects: A class- 
room project in a study of American pioneering; a survey of 
the activities of pupils from Friday to Monday; a demonstra- 
tion of scientific experiments to patrons of an elementary 
school; a report on the effect of the mental diffei^ncee of 
chiHren upon the future of society; the management of a 
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school library; prizes and other matters of interest to school 
employees. 

The makeup of School Topics follows newspaperfstyle. 
There are four 13J4-em columns to the page. The 4-page 
publication is 10)4 by 14 inches in size It is issued fortnightly 
during the school year and costs approximately $2,000 
annually for printing and mailing. 

The division of publications issues printed programs of 
studies called Illustrated Courses oj Study for senior high 
schools and for junior high schools. These publications are 
revised as often as changes in curriculums seem to make 
revision desirable. The most recent Illustrated Course oj 
Study for junior high schools contains 64 pages and is 7 by J 10 
inches in size. The following excerpts from the introduction 
set forth Jhe purposes of the publication. The introduction 
is signed by the superintendent of schools. 

Junior high school is the Irchool of early adolescence. It is placed in 
the educational ladder between the elementary and the senior high 
schools and comprises grades 7 to 9, inclusive. . . . 

This booklet represents an exposition of the junior high schools of 
Cleveland, so far as that explanation can be made graphically. It is a 
poor substitute for an actual visit to any Cleveland junior high school, 
but it will suggest, at least something of the spirit of the school and the 
opportunities it offers. It affords a glimpse of the endless ingenuity 
that teachers and principals use, in cooperation with pupils, to find out 
how the world is put together and how it works. 

There are three main divisions of the materials of this book, the 
first being an exposition of the more important principles of education 
illustrated from Cleveland junior high schools. The secqjjd division is 
devoted to departmental statements by members of the Cleveland edu- 
cational staff, and the third to an outline of the curriculum. - ' 

The first junior high schools in Cleveland were established in 1916. 
To-day there are 20. The policy of junior high school instruction will 
be continued and extended, probably in 3-year schools; but no doubt , 
we shall continue to employ the 6-year junior-senior high where it seems 
advantageous. No definite policy as to this dividing line has been 
established. This booklet stresses the reasons for junior high school 
work regardless of its location. 

The contents disclose an outline adapted from the seven 
Cardinal Principles oj Education. The booklet is divided into 
the following sections: Introduction; Fundamental facts and 
processes; Health work in the junior high schools; Home 
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r^" 1 ? ' V,M ' ations • W » «» of leisure time; Citizenship 
and ethical character- Departmental statements; Curriculum 
movements m the jumor high school. 

The bulletin is written in popular language and is gener- 

T t. C ° P - T eMmincd “U(-U,ns 59 pictures 
?P ' P contr ^ *» ‘he usual printed pm. 
graan of studies may be seen in the following paragraphs 
which introduce the school courses which have to dfwith 
educating for the wise use of leisure time- 

dawn to dusk for his livelihood to-day. He does not an hum r ° m 

ay weeks and 8-hour days are the rule of the industrial world nf 
the pmrent generation. Even shorter houre .„ d tJ^" k Z“ ° 
predicted as the machine age advances y 

‘ And what d °es this shorter working day mean to Man? i* 

energy 6 after a'day at^te thema ^ 8 home filled with a ne““us 
£ Sl/jm . Z Tk mat ? C machine8 - ^ their «*rve. seem to 

aud .ttffjJSl “ ]£“ " 

greater amount of leisure time with nothing definite toreTum 7," h« 
given rise to a great social problem. . - CUpy lt> has 

- { , r J e moB t recent copy of the lUustraied Course of Study for 
the Senior High Schools consists of 64 pages, 7 by 10 hJhes 
™* 63 ^tures The following paragraph LlZ 
introduction suggest tjie style of t)£ bulletin: 

conquering diseaae^l!^ ^ 

‘ these < Ariuevement8? n ' “ ~ ^ 

bUe, toJag^I at^o^ph^^tr^raXi^h d^l" 0 ^^^ 

nr ,w * - - -u^dtr.^.r^ 

uuretZj^: ZtTlr I “ viD8 « t„. 
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The contents of this publication lists courses in academic, 
commercial, technical, cosmopolitan, and evening high 
schools. One page is devoted to guidance and counseling. 
About one-third of the text is devoted to dramatics, school 
clubs, and other student activities. 

These printed programs of studies are placed in the hands 
of pupils a few months before they are to enter the j uni or or 
senior high schools. The students are asked to study these 
publications carefully with their parents as a first step in 
educational guidance. They are considered by the officers 
and teachers of the Cleveland schools an important medium 
for increasing the appreciation of the public for the work 
which the schools are doing. 

The division of publications has, in former years, printed 
courses of study for teachers’ use. However, there is a grow- 
ing tendency to have courses of study mimeographed rather 
than printed so this phase of the work has not been extensive 
in the last year or so. Occasionally a booklet is printed for 
the use of students but this is a rare event. 

( 6 ) rXACTICtS IN COLLINWOOD BIOS BCEOOL 

Character oj the school . — Collinwood High School includes 
grades 7-12 under the administration of one principal, who 
has an assistant devoting a major portion of his time to the 
junior high school division. The combined enrollment of the 
senior and junior Jiigh schools is 4,600. The faculty consists 
of 142 teachers. 

This school was selected for study because of the repre- 
sentative character of the community from which the stu- 
dents come. The chief of the bureau of educational research 
of the Cleveland board of education has this to say of the 
Collinwood Junior and Senior High School and the Thomas 
Jefferson Junior High School, the other Cleveland high school 
selected: 

These schools represent extreme cosmopolitan populations, that is, 
they have the widest range of intelligence and social background of 
any schools in the city, with the amallest concentration of average 
pupils in the city. However, the average of their populations is 
approximately the average for the city. 
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As indicated in the report of the bureau of eductfGonaT^ 
research, students come from superior homes of the profes- 
sional and business class as well as from the homes of labor, 
both skilled and unskilled. It is the heavy representation in 
upper and lower economic and social ranges which makes in 
these schools what is referred to as the “smallest concen- 
tration of average pupils in the city.” * ~ 

Interpretation to students . — Officers and members of the 
faculty devote a great deal of attention to the interpretation 
of education to the pupils, though no credit toward gradua- 
tion is given to them for this work. Publicity for pupils is 
confined largely to reports of the affairs of Collinwood School. 
Social sciencq courses contain extensive references to the 
significance of the school in the evolution of American democ- 
racy. Extracurriculum activities such as the assembly exer- 
cises, home rooms, the school publications, are employed as 
mediums for educational interpretation. As both junior and 
senior high schools Bhare in most of the school publications 
it is impracticable to assign them definitely to either 
organization. 

On oe a year Collinwood observes a special occasion in con- 
nection with its guidance program. One half day is devoted 
to special exercises at this time. These exercises, known as 
life-purpose conferences, begin with a life-purpose assembly 
where pupils. are addressed by school officers— at the most 
recent life-purpose conference by the first assistant superin- 
tendent of schools. Upon the adjournment of assembly, 
pupils report to various rooms for sectional conferences with 
outside experts representing the leading types of occupational 
interests. 

The school paper, known as the Collinwood Spotlight, circu- 
lates to 100 per cent of the enrollment of the school. It is 
published weekly by ne wb- writing classes having offices 
set apart specially for their use in connection with the school 
paper. It is printed in the school printahop. Practically one 
entire page of this 4-page publication is devoted to sports. 
Members of the repo rto rial staff of the Spotlight attend 
meetings of both faculty and pupils, and frequently interview 
teachers on the work of their departments. 
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The serious character of the school news reported is indi- 
cated in the following subjects upon which articles are printed 
in recent issues: Methods employed in assisting 7A, 8A, and 
9 A pupils to select subjects for the next term; pupils inter- 
view employment and personnel managers of big Cleveland 
stores; students earn honor awards; enrollment of pupils at 
the beginning of the new term; new semester of evening 
school to start on Monday; increased enrollment in commer- 
cial schools ; 200 on honor roll ; history of Collinwood School ; 
library project of English classes; and how to study. 

The senior class booklet is published twice a year. Thirty- 
four of the forty-eight pages of this publication, known as 
The Turret, are devoted to photographs of seniors. The 
remainder of the publication is devoted to athletics, class 
songs, and other nonscholastic subjects. It is chiefly a 
souvenir for graduates. 

The Collinwood Student Handbook serves for both j uni or 
and senior high school pupils. It includes chapters on school 
regulations, schedules, student activities, student publica- 
tions, class organization, and extracurriculum activities. 
Fifty-one of the 112 pages are devoted to explanations of 
the courses of study, setting forth objectives, content, and 
textbooks. 

The Collinwood Junior and Senior High Schools both share 
in the use of tfio, illustrated printed programs of studies 
prepared by the division of publications of the board of 
education which describe the kinds of work done in all of the 
high schools. 

Collinwood High School has its own printed program of 
studies outlining the various curriculums with the points 
earned for the year’s pursuit of each subject. This booklet 
is little more than a list of subjects, although there is some 
attempt a^ explaining the sbjectives of the various curricu- 
lums, such as college preparatory, home making, etc. An 
effective bulletin of 80 pages describes the Health Program oj 
Collinwood High School. This bulletin is written in popular 
language, is well illustrated, and planned for the use of parents 
and students. Its table of contents lists such chapter titles 
as the “Collinwood Health Standard,” “Health Examina- 
tions,” “Health and Home Nuraing,” “The Cafeteria,” 
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“The Building," and . “Health Publicity.” There are 14 
chapters devoted to the correlation of health*with school 
subjects and extracurriculum activities. 

Other periodical Collinwood publications include The 
Tower, a monthly magazine artistically printed and bound 
the contents of which consist largely of literary productions 
of students; Alcove Echoes, published by the student council, 
largely editorial in character; and the annual report of the 

student council describing the work of that body for the school 
year. 

Interpretation to teachers. -The program of interpreting 
education to the members of the Collinwood faculty includes 
publicity for the affairs of Collinwood and also for those of 
the city school system and for education in general Such 
subject* as tax levies being asked of the public, and surveys 
made of the school or of the city school system are discussed 
m faculty meetings. The principal issues a routine bulletin 
to faculty members. No plan is regularly carried out for 
interpretation of education to janitors, clerks, and other 
school employees. 

Interpretation to the public .— Educational interpretation for 
the patrons and the general public includes publicity for the 

affairs of the school and for the affairs of the city school 
system. 

The Collinwood principal regards the local press as an 
important medium of educational interpretation and has 
assigned an assistant principal to the position of director of 
pubhc relations for the school. The assistant principal 
describes his publicity duties as follows: 


It u our practice to gather together such materials as we *kh to 
appear in the daily papers and send them to the city editors. We do 
not wait for the papers to see us usually, although one paper, The 
Cleveland Pres*, has a school page, the editor of which makes regular 
visits here.. There is nothing particularly new about this practice 
excepting the idea that it is better to have one person in charge instead 
of leaving it to the various teachers and department heads. 


Contacts with newspapers are made through the central 
office of the city school system, and through newspaper 
reporters especially assigned to cover the Collinwood School. 
These reporters make intermittent visits to the principal’s 
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office. They are permitted to interview school officers, 
teachers, and pupils as they wish. Pupil reporters help the 
assistant principal to collect news of school activities. The 
pupil reporters are responsible chiefly to the school, not to 
the newspaper. 

Membere of the faculty frequently contribute to School 
Topics, the house organ of the city school system. This 
publication is a source of school news for the local dailies. 
Copies of The Collinwood Spotlight are sent to local papers. 
These furnish information for school stories, or suggest 
leads to the newspaper editors. 

The principal and teachers of Collinwood High School 
consider that these dailies give a satisfactory amount of 
space to the course of study, methods of instruction, and the 
general educational side of school life. As usual, a great 
deal of emphasis is placed by these newspapers upon social 
and sports activities of the school. 

The following note printed on stock of a size to fit into the 
school report card envelope illustrates a type of home coop 
eration sought by the department of physical welfare and 
health education: p 

To the Parents of Bearer: 

Cleveland is located in a goiterous district. About one-third of our 
girl* in the public schools above the age of 10 years have some degree 
of enlargement of their thyroid glands or simple goiter. Many of our 
boys are likewise affected. 

The expenditure of a trifling sum yearly will prevent this affection. 
To 10 grains of sodium iodide add 10 teaspoons! ul of water. Take 1 
teaspoonful of this solution in a glass of water once daily, after breakfast, 
for a period of 10 dava in the spring, and repeat the same dose daily 
for a period of 10 days in the fall. This preventive procedure should 
be carried out yearly, between the ages of 6 and 16 years, and is not 
intended for the cure of an existing goiter. 

SUPERVISOR, Health Education Department. 

Other publications designed for the home include lists of 
common foods and their vitamin content, describing the 
bodily functions which these foods perform ; bulletins prescrib- 
ing treatment for scabies, nits, etc. 

Graduation exercises are considered an opportunity to 
explain to parents what the school does. Commencement 
exercises each year are usually built around one objective of 
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education or school subject. The twenty-seventh commence- 
ment was built around the subject of music in Collinwood 
High School. One year the student commencement ad- 
dresses were published in a 12-page booklet. At one com- 
mencement classroom work was dramatized, while a student 
interpreter explained the purposes and significance of the 
processes shown. 

nnKK^ f ° r the “te'Pretotion of the school to the 

public include addresses of faculty membere before clubs and 
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other public groups, a program of publicity especially designed 
for parent associations, and exhibits of school work. Only two 
or three of the senior high schools in Cleveland have organized 
parent- teacher associations. At Collinwood a Mothers' 
Club with a small membership is highly cooperative and 
interested in school affairs. A special type of contact with 
the home at the present is due to the economic depression 
The teachers are feeding, partially at their own expense, many 
pupils who are not properly nourished in their homes Other 

pupils are provided with carfare. The necessity for obtaining 
the facts about a child’s home situation necessitates more 
frequent relations with parents than ordinarily needed. 
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Exhibits are held at the school building annually. Figure 7 
illustrates printed prograjns used in connection with one of 
these exhibits displayed at a special night session of the school 
held for parents. A feature of these exhibits is the demonstra- 
tion of classroom teaching and of laboratory work. These 
are given in addition to displays of school production such as 
the work of the industrial arts department, the vocational 
classes, etc. 

Among the special occasions of which Collinwood takes 
advantage in its interpretation program are Education Week, 
Book Week, and Health Day. In carrying out the program 
of the latter, the school cooperates with the local medical 
association. 

The chief employment of Collinwood School as a com- 
munity center, in addition to open house and school enter- 
tainments to which parents are invited, is for adult evening 
classes. A community club and an old time dancing club have 
held sessions at the school. 

Teachers visit homes systematically as a school duty. The 
maximum number of visits made by any teacher in the school 
year up to the time of the visit to the school, November 13, 
was 15. Parents are welcomed during regular sessions of the 
school as well as on entertainment occasions. 

(jC) FRACTIONS jn T DOM AS JEFFERSON JUNlOFt BIOS SCHOOL 

» 

Character of the school . — Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School is in one of the older residential sections of the city. 
This district is populated largely by middle-class professional 
and trades people with apparently a larger percentage of 
skilled workmen than lives in the Collinwood district. While 
no statistics are available on the point, it is evident from an 
inspection of class rosters that many of the children come from 
homes of foreign extraction, originating in South Central 
Europe. 

The enrollment of Thomas Jefferson Junior High School is 
1,912. There are 65 members of the faculty. Grades 7, 8, 
and 9 are included in the school organization. The principal 
has been carrying out an aggressive program of educational 
interpretation for a number of years and has received wide 
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recognition for his work in this field. The publicity program 
includes plans for interpreting education to the students 
themselves. The study of the significance of the American 
school systems, their methods of support, types of organ- 
ization, and services rendered are included as incidental 
topics in the social studies of the school curriculum. The asr 
sembly exercises, ho me “rooms, and school clubs are considered 
important extracurriculum opportunities for educational 
interpretation. 

Assembly exercises are used for such types of interpretation 
as exhibits of work done in home economics and vocational 
classes and for dramatization and demonstration work. 
The programs of two such assemblies were printed and 
presented at two conventions of the National Education 
Association, held at Philadelphia and Columbus, respectively. 
They have also been published in educational magazines. 

An illustration of the published dramas of these assembly 
exercises is Ruth at Thomas Jefferson . This play is the story 
of a pupil who had not chosen her life work and who depended 
upon the guidance aid of Thomas Jefferson in selecting it. 
During the course of the play she is taken to the various 
shops and classrooms of the school building and shown boys 
and girls preparing for various occupations. While the 
epilogue of the play does not disclose that Ruth definitely 
decided upon her vocation, her experience at Thomas Jef- 
ferson inspired her to plan a college education. 

Another such assembly project was entitled East of the Sun 
and West of the Moon. This is a fantasy of five scenes with 
prologue and epilogue, accompanied by music. The drama 
was presented in pantomime under the direction of a teacher 
of art, and in published form is profusely illustrated with 
origimd drawings of the art department. This project 
appears to be an effective method of interpreting the school’s 
work in art and literature. 

'Hie chief contribution of the home rooms to the interpre- 
tation of education is the program of educational guidance 
carried out under the direction of the home-room teacher. 
The function of the extracurriculum activities in interpreta- 
tion is rather to’ahow the objectives and achievements of 
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these activities themselves than to inform students or the 
public of the work in regular school subjects. Parents fre- 
quently attend club meetings and exhibitions. 

The school paper is known as The Jefferson Quill. Approx- 
imately two columns of this 4-page publication are devoted to 
school sports. A glimpse of the following headlines shows 
the character of the interpretation articles in one issue: 
“Nutrition Class Learns to Care for Teeth;” “Two Super- 
visors to Lecture on Foreign Languages;” “Honor Pupils 
Receive Pins;” “Drama Class Gives Russian Play;” “English 
Test Proves Simple;” “ Mechanical Class Visits Steel Plants;” 
“Dr. Stratton Speaks on Creative Power;” “Eighth Grade 
Survey Taken.” The school paper frequently carries edito- 
rials discussing the needs, aims, and achievements of the 
school. In the collection of school news, pupil reporters 
visit classes and interview teachers. The circulation of the 
school paper is 1 ,600. Pupils take the paper home for their 
parents to read. 

Other school publications include annually from 3 to 10 
bulletins or pamphlets describing the work of the schools. 
These publications contain original poetry, illustrations of. 
art work done in the school, and the assembly presentations 
described above. They are printed in quantities and given 
to the parent-teacher association members. Two or three 
copies are given to each pupil participating in the projects. 
They are sold to other pupils for 10 cents each. They are 
printed in the school print shop, where all of the work is done 
except the linotyping. They are paid for out of school funds 
and do not carry advertising. The school does not issue an 
annual. 

The principal issues a typed bulletin to faculty members 
as a routine procedure. Faculty meetings are devoted 
largely to problems of method and administration. The 
teachers of Thomas Jefferson are active in the prepara- 
tion of educational articles for outside publications. Many 
of these articles describe the work done in the school. The 
principal reports that within a period of 3 years, 200 such 
articles have been published in a great variety of magazines. 

In the program of interpreting education to the patrons 
and general public the principal and teachers of Thomas 
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Jefferson regard the local newspapers as important mediums 
The faculty adviser of The Jejfenon Quill is also director of 
public relations for Thomas Jefferson Junfbr High School. 
In this capacity she contacts the newspapers directly, and 
. also indirectly through the publications division of the central 
office. Frequently pupils write articles which are published 
on the school pages of the local newspapers. Reporters visit 
the school at irregular intervals and interview teachers or 
pupils as they wish. 

A special bulletin for the home is printed. It carries the 
title of FT. A Bulletin in order to stimulate the interest of that 
organization in the work of the schools. 

In connection with graduation exercises a special school 
night for parents is held during which children demonstrate 
the . work of the schools. The emphasis is placed upon 
demonstration, not exhibition of finished products of school 
classes. An outstanding example of demonstration programs 
carried out by Thomas Jefferson Junior High is the Broad- 
casting Night which was held during the spring Education 
Week in 1931. This interpretation project is described in 
the following bulletins which were sent to parents and to 
teachers respectively. This simulated broadcast on parents’ 
night was preceded by an actual broadcast on a local radio 
station which presented some school activities like those 
which were to he demonstrated at the school building. The 
radio program also offered the occasion for a detailed an- 
nouncement of the parents’ night and the extension of the 
invitation to attend to many more people than the number 
to which the mimeographed bulletin was sent. Many of the 
visitors upon this special occasion could not be admitted 
because of the large attendance. The school holds ap- 
proximately three parents' nights of some description during 
each semester. 

t 

Education Week at Thomat J tfferton J umor High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Visitors are encouraged to attend the classes of Thomas Jefferson 
Junior High School during the entire week at May 10-16. Our regular 
program will be scheduled at thia time. 

Two night program* will be featured. On Wednesday night, May 
18th, a social evening will be given under the auspices at the Parent- 
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Teacher Club. This evening wQl be called Play Night. Social danc- 
ing, bridge, bunco, checkers, and miniature golf will be featured. 
Teachers and pareuls will spend an evening in playing together. 

Friday night, May 15th, will be given over to a rather comprehensive 
program. This evening will be called Broadcasting Night. Our 
purpose will be to give an exposition of the different types of work 
which may be found in our school. 

Improvised microphones have been placed in every room. Chil- 
dren will “broadcast” from these rooms and the parents will hear their 
programs. Mathematics, English, social studies, general science, 
art, music, woodwork, home economics — in fact every subject taught 
in the school will be given unique demonstration. 

Let me illustrate with a typical English project. An 8B class will 
present the poem “Ev&ngeUne rr ~ in the following manner: 

A student will stand before a microphone and give a ohort biography 
of Longfellow. This will be followed by music (Ave Maria) which 
will place the audience in the atmosphere of the poem. The story 
compiled from compositions written by The entire class will follow. 
Slides Showing pictures which will illustrate vital portions of the plot 
4 will accompany the discourse of the students. This lesson will last 
30 minutes. At the same time a similar program will be given in each 
room of the building. At the expiration of the half hour, a bell will 
ring and the parents will pass to any class of their choice. 

Both gymnasiums will be given over to gymnasium demonstrations 
in which many students will participate. In the auditorium a public 
address system will receive the exposition and the large audience will 
hear the broadcasting of the children and observe the participants 
as if they were “sending” from a real radio station. Two interesting 
radio plays thus given will be embellished by a number of dances 
prepared by our creative dancing classes. 

* Our complete schedule of classes follows: 

s ******* 

About 1,000 selected students will participate in the schedule of 
classes. Each class will repeat its lesson three times so that the visitors 
w ill have an opportunity of observing at least three separate programs. 

Broadcasting Night 

TIME SCHEDULE 


1st Period 7:30-8:00 

Change classes 8:00-8:10 

2nd Period 8:10-8:40 

Change classes i 8:40—8:60 

3rd Period — 8:60—9:20 

Dismissal 9:20 
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Each recitation will last 30 minutes. Each program will be repeated 

thr “ Progr ““ " bich 

to attend. Do not fail to observe the lessons in which your child has 
had a part. Please be quiet in the halls when classes are to session 
ost of the work is oral and the parents within the rooms will desire 

,f you 

Directions to Studios 

* * * ’ * * * * 

vJXfwort 7r""h 1 "f d f 1 ”'”’ “* mmul - «P»S.t .he 

very best work of our school. I am sure that you will be pleased with 

tod ££ Z fWXr * ChUd h “ tak6n in th “ exhibition. I should like 

todesenbe each project in detail because. I have observed almost every 

lesson, and I have selected it for some unusual merit in each case 
Space will not permit lengthy exposition here. I should like to direct 
your attention to a few unique programs which you might overlook. ^ 

B^ment 16 ^ ’ Program ~ Little house North 

The Gymnasium Exhibitions •> 

Auditorium— Real Broadcasting— Creative Dancing 
Evangeline Program— Rooms 211, 209— Broadcasting 
sent and received in adjoining rooms 
Club Display in the Library 
Old Manuscripts — Room 326 
Shadow Play — Room 323 
Photography Class — Room 313 
Observe Broadcasting in Glass 8tudio— Room 305 
Mouth Orgaa Symphony — Room 300 

Arthur M. Seybold, 

Principal Thomas Jefferson Junior High School 

The parent-teacher association is considered an important 
audience in school interpretation. This organization works 
achvely with the public on behalf of the schools and is con- 
sidered one of the most important means of securing coopera- 
tion from patrons and public. Exhibit* oj school work are 
constantly on display at the school building, in show win- 
dows or stores in the neighborhood, and are regularly sent 
to local fairs and expositions. The principal for some time 
has been averaging two addresses before public organiza- 
tions each week. The radio is used occasionally. Prepara- 
tion for the use of it on the part of students is considered 
e ective motivatioii. The radio programs are characterized 
by the school principal as an excellent supervisory device a* 
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well as an effective method of instruction. Teachers and 
1 pupils throughout the city learn from these programs about 
outstanding instructional projects carried out in their Own 
and in other schools of the city. - 

Extensive use is made of motion-picture films in the pub- 
, licity program at Thomas Jefferson Junior High School. 
These films are made in the school itself by a teacher of 
« mechanical drawing who is interested in this kind of work.' 
Motion pictures are made of such school activities as col- 
lective gymnastics, the publication of the school paper, 
classroom work in social studies, and dramatics. Shots of 
high-spot features are removed from the motion-pictujt film 
and put on stereopticon slides to illustrate certain instruc- 
tional techniques. 

The school is preparing a library of motion-picture films 
for its own use. These films fulfill the dual purposes of class- 
room projects and educational publicity. Recently the pupils 
of an English class dramatized “The Lady of the Lake.” 
After some time spent in rehearsing, pupils and teachers 
transferred their activities from the classroom to a rustic 
setting, where the play was performed before the motion- 
picture camera. Background and stage properties included 
a lake, boats, and all paraphernalia' needed in dramatizing 
the poem. This project served several purposes. It moti- ’ 
i^ated the work of the English class producing it. It was 
presented at the high school as a part of the graduation class 
night program. The film has been shown to parent-teacher 
associations anj other community groups and has been loaned 
to other schoolsT It was taken to New York for exhibition 
before an educational organization. The film is used in the 
educational guidance program to help students select the 
courses which they may take in senior high school. Finally, 
it will be placed in the film library of the school, where it may 
be enjoyed by future classerf^whose own projects will be the 
dramatization of other literature before the motion-picture 
camera. 

The school cooperates with the local library in exhibiting 
educational activities. The library exhibits on its own dis- 
play rack important references which the pupils are using in 
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schools. Accompanying this display are exhibits of school 
projecta such as immature houses, airplanes, puppets, 
shadow playe, and the art work of the schools. Exhibits of 
this same type are also placed in the rooms of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The pupils and faculty of Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School cooperated with the Chamber of Commerce recently 

“ X mg m ° nejr Mpu « n#Ki J children. An attendance 
of 800 was registered at the Christmas party which was given 
to raise money forthis charity. Occasionally all ofthe schools 

the city combine them exhibits of school projects. Thomas 
Jefferson furnishes musical organizations, plays, and other 
entertainments for local churches and other community 
groups. It encourages such junior oiganizations as Boy 
Scoute and Camp Fire Girls. These oiganizations meet on 
club days in the school. Among the activities of community 
grdups for which the building is used are: AlMetics, includ- 

r “* 0< * e ™ “d Oldtime dancing; musical plays; and 
creative wdrk such as cm be done in the school. Teakera 
are encouraged to speak before local organizations, either at 
the school or elsewhere. Most home visitation is done by 
the venting teachers only. Others visit Jfially as conveni- 
ent. Parente are invited to attend regufar sessions o Hbf 
chool as well as those held on special occasions or for enter- 
tomment purposes. Practically every parent i, in the school 
building at some time during the school year. 

A special publicity device not found in any other city of the 
survey was in use at the time of the National Survey at 
Thomas Jefferson Junior High School. Phonograph records 
of classroom and assembly work are made, ^recording 
is done in a professional studio on aluminum records These 

“ ° rdmary Ponograph turn table 
with an electrical pick-up on the side. This so magnifies the 

transcnption that it can be heard by an audience of several 

J^ dr ? d f p60p ! e -. Re ® ords have been played on this appa- 
ratus before civic and luncheon clubs, parent-teacher asso- 
a ions, and other city and community oiganizations. 
these transcriptions are representative of what tile school is 
doing and serve the convenience of teachers, pupils, and 
audience. Once made, a record can be repeated whenever 
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it is needed. The mechanical device used for playing the 
records was built at a total cost of $40. The al uminum 
records were purchased for an average price of $1.50 for 
5 minutes playing time. 

L THE PROGRAM OF INTERPRETATION IN PHILADELPHIA 

«U rtACTICU IB TBI CITT SCHOOL BTBTMM 

The population of Philadelphia was 1,950,961 in 1930. 
The city has 14 senior high schools and 22 junior high schools. 
The superintendent of schools and his staff strongly favor a 
policy of continuous educational interpretation, although the 
policy has been adopted by common understanding and with- 
out formal action of school officers. 1 Both individual schools 
and the central office are actively engaged in a public rela- 
tions program. 

A recent publication of the board of education is entitled 
A Synopsis oj the Accomplishments of the Board of Education 
for the School District of Philadelphia. This booklet of eight 
7- by 4-inch pages lists 14 adlbmplishments, such as payment 
for school building construction out of current funds, the 
erection of 11 1 fireproof buildings in 10 years, the adoption of 
such innovations as the summer school system and the sys- 
tem of dental and medical inspection, the increase in the sani- 
tary rating of the school plant from 81 to 9^mer cent, etc. 
The booklet conveys a mass of important infonPRion in spite 
of its somewhat unattractive appearance and small type. 

There is no director of public relations for the school sys- 
tem. However, the superintendent* is greatly interested in 
interpretation and is himself responsible for many publicity 
activities which some school heads prefer to delegate to assist- 
ants. The City Teachers’ Council has a committee on public, 
relations, of which an assistant superintendent of schools is 
chairman. This committee was organized in 1922. It is the 
duty of this committee to recommend to the Teachers’ Coun- 
cil and to the superintendent those immediate objectives of 
publicity which it appeare need most attention. Through its 
operation misinformation of the community is detected as 

1 Many of the policUa tod pnotie«i of loterperUtion beiof carried oat effectively in tha 
Philadelphia schools hare already base sufficiently described In prsrfcxu psgos That* poll- 
d « and practice* are merely manUoped or omlttad altogether in this ft^n 
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soon as it is expressed, and an attempt is made to disseminate 
the facts quietly and without making a show. 

For two years the high schools have, in accordance with a 
plan announced by the superintendent to the principals, 
employed the high-school papers as a publicity medium’ 
They haye endeavored to make these publications reflect the 
senous side of school work, and to carry stories of school 
subjects, methods of teaching, and educational achievements 
to the parents. These papers are circulated to the homes 
through the students. 

Another medium which school officers and teachew of 
Philadelphia consider highly important is the extensive 
parent-teacher organization. There are 80 of these organi- 
sations, known as Home and School Associations, in the city. 
They have a central council which averages one meeting per 
month throughout the school year. This council is fre- 
quently addressed by thq superintendent, by someone from 
his staff, -or by principals and teachers. The members of 
this council carry back to the local associations of each 
school specific facts, of which it is desired to inform the 
patrons. Once or twice each year the council has a dinner, 
when school officials discuss the aims, needs, and achievements 
of the schools. 

It is the aim of the school superintendent to be quite spe- 
cific in regard to facts to be emphasized in the publicity pro- 
J ran1, These facts are repeated in a variety of ways on dif- 
ferent occasions. For illustration, when the present study 
was being made, the board of education h$d just completed 
one of the largest and most elaborate central office buildingB 
in any school system of the United States. The superin- 
tendent had just sent to eveiy principal in the system a brief 
typed bulletin telling what the administration building had 
cost, for what it was to be used, stressing the fact that it had 
already been completely paid for out of funds derived from 
the sale of abandoned school buildings and sites, without any 
appropriations from current revenues. Advantage of this 
opportunity was taken to emphasize the fact that the financial 
condition of the school system was good, despite the fact that 
the aty government, according to the local newspapers, was 
in financial straits. Principals were asked to include the 
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facts of this bulletin in the midyear commencement addressed, 
to read them before the school assemblies, to publish them in 
the school papers, and to make them a subject of discussion 
in the next meeting of the Home and School Association. Of 
course, a "story” was also released to the newspapers, re- 
porters from which regularly visit the superintendent's office. 

Other ways of publi shing such facts include the community 
news sheets locally known as the “give-away papers." 

These commercial advertising mediums, thrown upon the 
doorsteps periodically in the outlying communities of many 
cities, frequently carry school news among other items 
appealing to local pride and interest, and are an increasingly 
used medium of public-school information. Usually they 
h&we no editorial policy, and they often print school news just 
as it is written by the principal, some teacher, or even pupil, to 
whom the task of reporting has been delegated. 

Four daily newspapers of the city have staff members 
specially assigned to cover school news. One of them has an 
editor with two assistants who devote a major portion of their 
time to reporting school and social welfare work. This paper, 
particularly, devotes attention to the general educational 
affairs of the Nation. The Sunday editions of all these news- 
papers carry educational feature articles. They frequently 
illustrate school news with photographs, and school authori- 
ties report occasional rotogravure school pages and special 
school sections. 

The City Home and School Association sponsors a weekly 
radio program on educational affairs. This feature is broad- 
cast under the direction of an assistant superintendent of 
schools. Programs are 15 minutes in length, and usually 
consist of addresses by school officers or teachers. 

A novel medium of interpretation has been incorporated in 
the new feity school administration building mentioned above. 
An exhibit room, or school museum, occupies a generous space 
on one of the floors of the n#v unit. This room is equipped 
with laxve glass-covered display cases, effectively illuminated 
with an indirect lighting-system, and arranged according to 
the designed some of the art and natural history museums of 
the larger cities. It is planned to make special school 
exhibits here at periodic intervals. Another feature of the 
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new administration building is an auditorium whom city 
organizations may hold meetings to discuss school affaire ^ 
Two important bulletins for student and parent guidance 
are published by the central office for the junior and senior 
high school pupils: The Junior High School, of Philadelphia 
and The Senior High School* o f Philadelphia. Both publb 

ssr Mos p tT red K°K ? deDts entering ihese *» 

units Most of each bulletin is devoted to a very briefly 
annotated outline of the curriculums. 


fb) psicncss fir olniy bios 


bcbool 


“t ,<>i _The 01ne y School (grades 
9-12) is located m what appears to be an average outlying- 

> r Mo8t f the patroos -p« 
as middle-class professional and business people with 

perhaps leas than the average number of pstrom of fomhm 

M^Xhem^ Th ' h M re a ” V0 ° 8lljdmls en r »Ued with 
dofl«^ h d ' T buddmg cost two » n <J one-half million 

and library “ ““ m0dern WW*. 

defi^T^'r to .W^-The principal and faculty are 

tX «ff rPre r t “d educaUon <® the pupil,, emphasizing 
ftr \ h *V»“" of education in general and the objective! 
and achievements of Olney High School ' 

The school paper, called The Olney Highly, ia considered 
the most important medium of intraschool interpretation 
One of the principal aims of the school paper is to interoret 
he needs, aims, and achievements of the high school^ It 
requently cames editorials written by students on educa- 
tional matters. Two thirds of the students subscribe to the 

H aPer , a lmpOTUnt meaDS of doping student! 
^ 6 1 th ! Pupil adviser, assembly exercises, home 

ZZnZ ^ ^ ha8 DOt yet P ubl ^«* 

An important school publication is a handbook of 98 pages 
entitled So You Are Going to Olney. The booklet ^thoTl 

hate the m f ^ u' R ? Pr0duCe8 floor plans of the building, 
“V he fa f^y» a f d st *tes the routine of the school da! 
together with regulations applying to infirmary, elevatoro 
fire drill, lockers, absence from school, study hall, etc. It 
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contains a chapter on how to study, another on how to select 
studies, outlining the objectives of each subject, and the re- 
quirements for graduation. It describes summer school op- 
portunities, college scholarships available to graduates, and 
college-entrance requirements. It contains a description of 
the pupil association and its constitution. It enumerates 
school clubs and their sponsors. 

Olney mimeographs a % l-page Dailygram carrying routine 
announcements for students and for faculty. 

Interpretation to the public . — The daily newspapers of .the 
city are considered an important medium of publicity for the 
school. The principal makes the chief contacts with repre- 
sentatives of the press, who call the principal’s office by tele- 
phone according to a routine of the newspaper. The news- 
papers ordinarily take the initiative in getting news of the 
school. A designated pupil is allowed to use the principal’s 
telephone in reporting extracurriculum activities, particularly 
athletics, to the newspapers. A pupil is given pertnission to 
write his own accounts of school affairs for the Olney Times, 
and the Lawndale Press, neighborhood newspapers. 

The parent association of the school is known as the Big- 
Four Fathers Association, though mothers and other citizens 
as well may belong to it. The Association has a total of 1 ,000 
paid-up members with as many more whose dues are in arrears. 

Olney High School Uisplays an exhibit of the work of pupils 
each term at the school building. An extensive exhibit was 
held during American Education Week in every depart- 
ment of the school. A music festival is held annually 
Parents of elementary-school pupils are invited to visit the 
school in advance of the enrollment of their children at Olney, 
Certain departments of the school, such as French and Science, 
cooperate with the same departments of other high schools 
in presenting programs designed to interpret the objectives 
of these subjects both to pupils and parents. Departments 
from several schools assemble for demonstrations or dis- 
cussions at one school to which patrons of all schools repre- 
sented are invited. , 

The school furnishes musical groups for entertainment of 
business men at noonday luncheons and for participation* in 
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church programs. K committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce i accepted an invitation to visit the new school. Local 
organizations such as the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A are 
represented by junior organizations in the school. A local 
patriotic organi^tion recently presented a flag to the school 
with appropriate ceremonies. ^ 11001 

The officials of Olney participate in the local radio programs 
interpreting the schools. At the time the vTt m JTm 
connection with this study a series of prelaw* “ 
progress on the general topic: "How parents may select a 
high-school course of study for their children." 

In addition to American Education ' Week, Olney High 
School observes Book Week. Book Week is obse^ed In 

^ “bmios. Other special ZZLl 
celebrated by the school include Columbus Day, Penn Day 
and Constitution Day. 7> 

archiL? lDe:f -. bUadin8 i8 , ne ”’ and bocnnse of its pleasing 

S fc.1" CO ““ d6re<i a PXX* P ubu <% medium in 
Itself. The artenor is dlummatod by flood lights whenever 
there is a night meeting at the school. 

(e) rMjcrrcts in bbaw juniob biob bcbool 

Character of the school— The Sfcaw Junior High School 
(grades 7-9) was organized in 1921. It enrolls 2jf 4 9 pupils, 

.1 e ™ P 71 ^^chere. It is located in an older section of 
the city than the Olney High School. Parents are largely 

a^hori^ and tradeS ' P60ple - Ifc is yarded by school 
7*^!! 7 a ™ pre9entative junior high school of the city 
€tatWn 7 ^ yu ^ 8 ' Extracurriculum activities are 
_mp oy as mediums of school interpretation to pupils 

- T”" 8 tbe “ “» “®«mbly enercises, home rooms, 

school clubs, and school publications. 

Broadcaster js the most important student publication 
This is printed m magazine form, contains about 40 pages 

l° m t “ n “ ‘ y , 6ar ' Tb » interpretation of nefds,’ 
anna, and ^achievements of the echool ia considered an im^ 

portent objective of this publication. Editorials from this 

Triritv 7 l^f “ n0118 “ de ot “ ho ° 1 U * ou « ht “ d 
activity. ■ It regularly contains ons or more original literary 

productions by pupils, chiefly poetry an^ essays. It carriw 
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few news articles except those which relate to school dubs. 
Athletics do not consume a great deal of space in The 
Broadcaster. The high-school principal writes for each issue 
one page devoted to the interpretation of the objectives of the 
school. Three-fifths of the pupils are subscribers to The 
Broadcaster , which sells for 10 cents a copy. The magazine 
circulates to parents as well as to pupils. 

A handbook of 42 pages publishes the school calendar, a 
directory of the building with floor plans, the names of mem- 
bers of the faculty, the subjects of study, and the daily class 
schedule. It explains the use of the infir mary, the care of 
textbooks, and other routine regulations which pupils must 
know to cooperate in the operation of the school. 

A weekly mimeographed sheet, The Radiogram, is distrib- 
uted in home rooms. This bulletin calls attention to school 
regulations and plans, and makes the routine announcements 
of the school. 

Interpretation to the public. — The attempt of the officers and 
teach^Aff Shaw Junior High School to interpret education 
to the^Htrons and the general public is devoted largely to 
publicity for the affairs of the school itself. The local 
newspapers are considered an important medium of educa- 
tional publicity. The school faculty has a publicity com- 
mittee. The members of the publicity committee are 
appointed by the principal because of their special fitness 
for this kind of work. Membership is not ex officio because 
of teaching positions in English or in any other special sub- 
ject. In addition to the metropolitan dailies, two com- 
munity newspapers carry a great deal of information on 
Shaw Junior High School affairs. The representatives of 
the press interview the principal usually by telephone, 
although they make intermittent visits to the school. On 
these visits they may obtain facts for school news from the 
faculty publicity committee, from the principal, or from 
pupils as they wish. A member of the faculty is an amateur 
photographer. He takes many photographs of school ac- 
tivities which are used in the newspapers and sometimes on 
stereopticon slides. 

Parents are frequently circularized with mimeographed 
letters written by the principal. These letters extend in- 
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vitations to visit the school on special occasions, announce 
parent-teachor conferences, describe the meanmg of pupils’ 
marks, and call attention to new school regulations, school 
entertainments, and the school calendar. 

Parents are frequently invited in for group and individual 
conferences with faculty members. The discussions of these 

ZTZlr T 'T'- 7 40 Problems of educational 

md vocational guidance and other matters relating directly 

to the in terests of pupils as individuals. There is no fonmd 
organization of a parent-teacher association. The principal 
nmkes appronmately 10 addresses annually before community 
groups. Teachers also frequently speak before community 
rgamzations, though the teacher-contacts with the com- 
munity are somewhat limited because of the residence of 

sTaw ^ 

A continuous exhibit of school work is on display at the 
school building. Demonstrations of extracurriculum activi- 
ties are made at evening meetings. 

orInt«T ° f *5s. 8011001 buUdin 2 is Permitted to outside 
organizations. These organizations are not asked to defray 

Mpe °“ of Jerotonal service, lights, etc., if they are 

Th^u dl8CU88 T ttere of intert * t “> «>e community. 
The budding is rented, with certain regulations, to organiza- 

of“h«l h P :r PUrP08eS - S “ Ch “ "«*«• 

i. THE PROOR4M OF 1NTERPRETA T10N IN KANSAS CITY 
(•) HAcnctt nr tbs cirr school system 

The population of Kansas City, the last of the four cities 
used to illustrate better policies and practices in intern re- 
Ution, waa 399 748 in !930. The city has eight senior^ 
four junior high schools. The Bret junior high school was 
orgamzsd m 1917. Because of the fact that the Kansas 

fit™ i’S" h “ DOt duriD « ite “tiro existence of 

Ti, “1 61ghth « rade “ »» elementary school, 
the jumor high schools conaist of two glades only, the seventh 

grade and what was formerly the first year of high school. 
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The city schools are committed to a policy of continuous 
educational interpretation.* A publications department 
organized in 1925 is in charge of this work. The only action 
of the board of education which seems to bear directly on the 
policy of public relations is a motion providing for the use of 
the school buildings by patrons of the communities which 
they serve. The appointment of a director of publications 
also implies a favorable attitude toward an interpretation 
policy. The department of publications issues monthly the 
Kansas City School Service Bulletin , a house organ in bulletin 
form for the school system. 

Among the issues of this publication is a bulletin describing 
the 7-year elementary school of Kansas City and its relation 
to the secondary schools and the junior college. This some- 
what technical bulletin offers objective evidence on the 
effectiveness of the 7-year system in preparing students in 
the fundamental subjects. 

Another bulletin, illustrated and written in popular 
terminology, describes the work which the schools are doing 
to care for physically handicapped children. Under the 
heading “A Square Deal for the Underprivileged,” the 
sight-saving classes, the school for the deaf, the trachoma 
school, the open-air schools, and the school for crippled 
children are described. 

A bulletin entitled Character Building: Principles and 
Suggested Procedures explains the objectives of character 
education in the schools. Its outline suggests that its pri- 
mary purpose is to guide teachers. A 29-page illustrated 
bulletin describes the services of the schools for the mentally, 
socially, and morally handicapped children. The publication 
begins with a chapter on individual differences, written in 
terms which can be understood by the average parent. A 
section on special opportunity rooms in schools to provide 
for these individual differences follows. Other sections are 
, devoted to ungraded rooms and to provisions for seriously 
retarded pupils. The portion of the bulletin devoted to the 
socially and morally handicapped children begins with a sec- 

* Many of the policies and practice* of Interpretation being carried oat effectively In the 
Kansas City schools hare already been sufficiently described In previous pages. These 
policies and practices are merely mentioned or omitted altogether in this section. 
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interpreting the secondary school 

Pattern aj Adducent Pupil, •• 
In sp'te Of this formidable title, the problems of the sdohCnt 

roomsTor T nbed s T Ple ’ <Wt lan e ua ff®' The corrective 
Zed ' VB P "* Ulu8trat ® d their purpo.es 

on T Z^.| b ff“ ti T de P artment “ the source of information 
on sch«)l affairs for the two metropolitan dailies. Usually 

IhVf' u ° r rep0rt ? re caU the publications office of the 

office Tb ] ° WeVer ’ the j ™ ake “tcrrthttent visits to this 

afrHnnZ “T 4180 «® K» directly to the schools 

and interview principals or teachers as they wish. 

W rtACT,C *8 Ilf WR3TPORT JUNIOR BIOS BCBOOL 

roufl’hmchflZ ,cA0 l~ Wes tP°rt '^'uior High School en- 
, U l’ 500 , clul l!® n m th« Beventh grade and firet-year high- 
Mhool work. There are 45 teachers. The school principal 

V,r" / eng "f 1Ilg P* reonali ty, and one of the most 
effective med,ums of pufcUoitr for the school is the contact 
of the principal and faculty members with patrons. 

Interpretation to the students is carried out lately through 
incidental reference in citizenship classes to the purposes a^d 
achievements of American education. The extracurriculum 
activities are also employed as interpretative mediums, the 
assembly exercises, home rooms, and school clubs often devel- 
opmg projects around the values of education. 

Jv" 5 f 8Ch ^ 1 pubUcation “ the school paper. Sample 
coPi®? '°f tblB Publication disclose its efforts to portray the seri- 
ous side of school work The art department is particularly 
weU represented with original linoleum cuts and drawings. ' 
Inierpretaiion to teachers.— From a report of subject^ con- 
sidered at faculty meetings, one is impressed that the teachere 
of this school probably give more than the average amount 
of time to discussion of problems which concern the city 
school system, motions, resolutions, and official action of the 
board of education, tax levies, and all proposed changes for 
which the sanction of the public is asked. 

The parent^ teacher association is considered one of the 
most important means of securing the cooperation of the 
patrons. At meetings of the parent-teacher association both 
classroom and extracurriculum activities are demonstrated. 
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One night each year there is an “open house” for parents 
in which fathers and mothers go through their children’s class 
schedules. Fashion shows and exhibits of home economics 
and the exploratory shop courses are exhibited to parents on 
special occasions. Special exhibits of school work are held * 
semiannually. The products of class work are kept con- 
tinuously on display in glazed bulletin boards in the halls of 
the school building. The glee clubs of the school have par- 
ticipated in radio programs. Junior organizations, such as 
Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls, are represented in the 
school. 

The Westport Junior High School, in common with other 
schools in the system, carries out a carefully planned program 
for American Education Week. The publications depart- 
ment of the central office issues a special bulletin for distri- 
bution for this week. One of these recent bulletins, in addi- 
tion to presenting the outline of the program of the week, 
describes the work which the schools are doing for handi- 
capped children and depicts the growth of the schools of the 
Nation for the last 50 years. Other special occasions ob- 
served by the school are Book Week and Health Week. The 
public library, which is an integral part of the public-school 
system in Kansas City, cooperates in celebrating the former. 

The school building is loaned, subject to certain regulations, 
to community organizations holding meetings outside of 
school hours. There is no cost for this use of the building 
except that whic^ is incurred through janitorial and main- 
tenance service. 

Most of the teachers in Westport Junior High School live 
in the area of the city served by the school and participate 
in the work of the churches, clubs, and other community 
organizations. The school music organizations appear before 
clubs and societies a total of approximately 10 times each 
year. 
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omari *,«. 111 ; POLICIES AND PRACTICES IN 
160 SELECTED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

1. THE CHARACTER OF THE PROGRAMS OF PUBLICITY 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Continuous and intermittent publicity. _I n order u , „ t 
complete a picture as possible of the policies and practicea 
ol pubhaty m the United States, an inquby form of appm £ 
mately 250 questions and statements to be checked was 
tnbuted to the 292 schools selected according to the 
cntena outlined m Chapter I. One hundred and silty 
public schools, of which 116 were senior and 4-year high 

^ U . " ere ) unior schools, returned usable 
phes Two qf the respondents mdicated that their schools 
were offering junior coUege as well as high-sc.hool work 

b J , 'TT “ ked ° f 1116 P^ipalo of these schools 
had to do with the continuing or intermittent character of 

their programs of publicity. It seems to be increasingly 
recognized m the practice of educational as well as cornmer- 
cial publicity that a continuous program excels the campaign 
typo in its offset. Mochlinan s&ysi 1 

While the periodic campaign for better school support of one tvDe 
°-.* °° ""' 0T ' il ■ U, ° involvM danger, o< a boomerang 

* C ‘ W ' Ul15 ' far-eeeing executives 

Manjr superintendents and boards of education have during the past 
yeare felt the truth of the foregoing and have eetablished a different 
whS” ^ epect .*° publi0 rektions by developing a continuous program 

: h ^ th 7r° ^ 56 C ° nfitantly kept formed of the condition 
amd needs of the school. Publicity of this type as a means of main- 

in » T « roPer p “ bUc relationB 18 not spasmodic or periodic but flows 
in a continuous stream to the people, every day in the year, through 

varnus agent- and agencies. Then when a specific n^d arhTtSe 

SitT 6 “a™ 01411 ^ ready *° meet U upon “ J “t«lligent basis 
without the flurry extravagance, and hysteria that am quite general 
accompaniments of the ‘‘high-pressure’’ type. M general 

p^MojtUnam.A.B. PublhkScbool EdaUona N«r York. Ban* McNaU, 4 Co., ,«r. 
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Le&s than half of all schools replying say that a permanent 
continuing program of interpreting the schools to the public 
is a policy of the city school system. Some confess that it 
is the policy of the school system to make little effort to 
promote publicity except when the schools are faced with a 
definite need, such as new buildings or increased tax levies. 
At such times a brief campaign of special publicity is carried 



Fioum* 8 —Types of programs of publicity employed In dty school systems from which 
high-school principals responded to the inquiry 


out. Other city school systems employ both the permanent 
and campaign types of educational publicity. As may be 
seen in Figure 8, a larger proportion of junior high schools 
than senior high schools recognize continuous programs as a 
policy of their city school systems. 

Attention is called to the fact that, as subsequent data 
shbw, the junior high schools are more 'active ip public 
relations than the senior high schools and follow policies more 
universally accepted by those who have had long experience 

INI 
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a 

m the public relationsfield. No other explanation is offered 
for thia than that the minor high schools, being a new type 
of organmatmn, employing new methods of instruction, and 
hoduang many innovationsin curriculums, find itnecessaly 
to explain their new technics. ' 3 

Publicity pol^.-n would seem that some recognition- of 
eoimportant a policy as that of keeping the public Wormed 
might be formally adopted and recorded in the motions 

M to^hf i rf °( ,d “ io "’ I” response to a query 
^s to the method of adoptmg the publicity policy in effect, 

y per cent of the 160 schools reporting sav that the 
publicity policy was formally adopted by thc board of Ju! 
cahon^and that a statement of it may be found in the 

p T!“ i 0 ! ,o '™5 Paragraphs from the Hamtramck, Mich 
Pubhc School Code * illustrate such formal adoption: * 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Relation * shall be considered as that activity which seeks to 

Mszzzr* of the pu — — 

The Board of Education shall consider it a Wni ^ , , , 

^ep the, people of Hamtramck fully and completely informal In rapJit 
Tf h VnT 08 !^. V ^ Ue ’ cond,tlon8 - and needs of its public schools ? 

— "ioZ < L™Ty“ t 10 th * V " ta8 " Ve,S »' 
JttaXTcW m™r i,hed 10 *" the ^ ,hro “* h or * 1 ' 

puPUr^ e P ° UCy ‘ he B ° ard 01 E<WI ‘>° bttepmt the 

callin' gra ' U * d “ 8choo ‘ cod “ f » r “ttain school publi- 
cahons the appropriation of funds for publicity activities 

and the employment of persons to serve in publications del 
pertinents may also be taken as approval by boards of edu- 
cation of a program of public relations. 

efwT “ f T th . °[ the principaI ® 0tftfce th at the policy in 
ect has evo lved through common underetanding without 

•mwwuwa Public Sub** rm, £ir 

S*e dinou^ton of authority for publUhii* school Topi*, CbspUr Il.6hc.aa. 
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any formal action of school officers or teachers. More than 
half of them say that the policy followed is due to the indi- 
vidual initiative of superintendent, principals, or teachers 
rather than to any group understanding. A fourth of the 
160 high schools reporting say the central office of the city 
school system generally carries out the program for all of 
the city schools. Here again junior high schools seem to 


of 

Publicity 


bob Individual 
School OarrlH 
1 to 0»n frofiu 
of PahlleUj 
Independently 
of tbo Central 
Off lc# 


The Central Offlea 
Generally Carries 
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Pobliolty of all 
tbo City School! 


Uoh Individual 
School Gerries Cut 
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All tbo School! 
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Fioukx 9— Relation of the central office of the dty school system and the Individual high 
school in carrying out the program of educational publicity 


excel the senior high school in looking after their own public 
relations programs. Figure 9 shows the relation of the cen- 
tral office of the city school system to the individual school 
in carrying out the program of publicity. 

Adapting the program of publicity— While previous studies 5 
indicate there is not so much necessity for adapting the con- 
tent of the educational publicity program to the different 

9 

1 Farley, Belmont M. What to Tell the People About the Public Schools. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education No. 36A, 1939, pp. 34, 34. 
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interpreting the secondary school 

th « PubUc aa was formerly supposed, this study 

!• T 8 ° f pwple who “J ^ considered 
interested in education from different viewpoints and which 

wlrrt y Pri ” CipllB “ m ? 0rUnt fences for 
which to plan programs of school information. Publicity 

tent^tnd ^ , l hT C '?? e8 “ ay nece8eari] y differ both in edn- 
tent and method These three groups are: (1) the pupils 

(3) Tf ITn <2 ** f“ ulty ^“ d employees of the school ; and 

what extent 1 !!, PU 1 ° ^ edort was mad e to discover to 

hat extent these classes are recognized by adapting the 

program to their respective needs and interests. 

t interpreting the schools to the Pupils 

/mportaacc o] interpretation to pup&.-Children enrolled in 

On<l0f the “ 08t important community groups 
te wbch education may be interpreted. If every pupiUan be 

^tevereaur h profou “ d , 8<in9e of th « significance of free and 
umvereal education as the basis for democratic government a 

grant part of the public relations problem will be solved ’ 

A here seems to be no good reason for permitting a pupil 

to go through school without an understanding of Jhat^du 

cation , s for, what it costs, what constitutes adequate “hoc - 

g00d teachin e and administration, 
®Jf*’ ^ 611(1 11 neca88ai 7 to educate him in these matters 

aftor he becomes an adult citizen, through some kind of 
pubhe. relations P^am. Deferred education means re- 

rn^/° D V a Pr00e8S WhiCh 0ften bvolveS th 6 substitution of 

th™ K“ f0nnatl ° n and deairable ideals for those gained 
through ignorant or prejudiced sources g 

aiTV^tr ea8e with 7“ “ pupa may learn the needs, 
aims and achievements of the schools in the systematic and 

regular manner in wjiich he learns other subjects, compared to 

tee way rn which he must learn them through the long-distance 

wS te° D a “. 6du “ tional Publicity program fa obvious. 
Wide in school there is every opportunity for him to learn 

f ™ m Pupation in teem, instead of being told 
abornteem. Theappeal to interest, a highly importaatifactor 
in learning, will never be greater than it is while the student ' 
being directly affected by every school activity. 


19M46* — 33- 
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High-school pupils soon become voters, and influence the 
votes of others. However, the effect of a sympathetic under- 
standing of school purposes and achievements is not deferred 
until a pupil attains the right to vote or the influence of 
maturity. What pupils think of a school is soon reflected 
in the opinions of their elders. Evidence is offered in a suc- 
ceeding part of this study to show that one of the most 



Figure 10.— Recognition of the need tor Interpreting the schools to pupils 


effective means of giving school information to parents is 
through their children. 

Interpretation within the curriculum . — The importance of 
teaching pupils facts regarding education is widely recognized 
by school principals, as Figure 10 shows. 

While 16 per cent of the schools say they give credit toward 
graduation for study of or participation in the program of 
interpretation, an investigation of the practice discloses that 
the credit is usually given for some other unit of the school 
curriculum, which includes a study of the purposes and 
achievements of education, though a few schools give credit 
to pupils who report school affairs to local newspapers and to 
staff members of school papers. Honor students are appointed 
school reporters in some cases. 
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* “Station to pupils i, 

mteLiAtionVn i Th ° Ugh ^ importance of educational 
terpretafaon to pupils is recognized, Figure 12 shows that 

the practice is largely incidental to other objectives Th« 
response suggests the seed for more sys^TpZi^ 



Ftouti n. -Contents the pwjram ot lnUapreution lo pupU* 
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wholly or in part to educational interpretation to pupils. 
Among these activities so used are those listed in Figure 13. 

(1) Assembly exercises . — Assembly exercises are used for 
the introduction of speakers, members of the faculty, pupils, or 
other members of the community who discuss the affairs of the 
school and other topics relating to the value of education. 
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Fig on i 12. — Mediums used in interpreting the schools to pupils 

In assembly, pupils frequently demonstrate classroom and ' 
laboratory projects and exhibit school work. Pageants, 
plays, and other exercises often have a theme relating to some 
phase of education. The dedication of a building comes only 
once in its existence, but many schools employ this occasion 
to great advantage in interpreting the value of education in 
general and the services of the school dedicated in particular. 

(2) Home rooms— Home-room teachers are frequently 
charged with responsibility for some part of the guidance 
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program. It is largely in carrying out tins program that the 
home room offers possibilities in interpretation 
(3) School clubs . School clubs are frequently organized 
around some special subject or topic in a course of study, such 
as history clubs, science clubs, Latin clubs, mandolin clubs 



Ewcm U. KrtracurricaJam activities employed In education*] Interpretation 

pu-den dubs, etc. These organizations help to intensify the 
interest m these subjects. One of the regular exercises of the 
clubis to discuss the importance of the field theclub represents. 

(4) The school paper.— Some schools have an abundance of 
special publications as indicated in the intensive study of six 
^schools m Chapter I. One of the most important of these is 
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the school paper. What principals have to say of this publi- 
cation is indicated in Figure 14. 

The circulation of the school paper among pupOs is high, 
reaching 1 00 per cent in many schools. More than half of the 



Fioum 14. — Comments on tha school paper as a m^inm of educational Inta pu tot fan 


schools circulate the school paper to the homes as well as to 
the pupils. In most cases pupils carry the paper home. 
The school paper is becoming more useful as a medium of 
interpretation. The following editorial written by a high, 
school pupil and published in a high-school paper indicates 
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the character of the opinions which the best school papers 
tend to create in the minds of pupils* ^ 

material WEALTH is only secondary 

E? S' as. 

w v ® c j ou » it Also means more mnnpv ,p 

r^fpHSS 

tion will I m>t_” hut t ’• W , ® ory an< * ®onetary remunera- 

— ,b “ m * le the me - ■* «— 

Zttxzjz £S2?JS 

* - 

t ^7 “^ e 8hOUld 56 “ Midewl ln choosing a vocation whether it i- 
“* “ » ’ “*• The quretlo. Juki be 
What will my J0b do for m, fellow, .bout met If , “ bl/t “ „ i 

I think in terms of money? If I am a lawyer wffl iThlnk^ ’ 

£S? ^issririSs 

Thus, if we grow to think of our future life in these term* we _•» 
£>n have a much better world in which to hve Jd~ o^U™ 5 

SS?^— * ** ^ ^ High 

, M “ y of 1,11666 Papers publish cartoons made in the art 
departments of the school. The cartoons in Figure 16 ilius- 

^ ^. U86 i!L tblS *"; phic melhod of ““erpretation. 
three TJ* annual.— The school annual is found, almoet 

three tones as often in senior as in junior high schools, though 

y «3 per cent of the former publish one. While 30 per 
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cent of the schools say the annual is considered to have the 
dual purpose of interpreting the school and providing the 




Fiatm* U.— The two upper oartoona are reproduced from 7%e Trope to, the Oak Park, (mi 
High -School paper. The two lower cartoons were submitted by Wmt Side High School, 
Newark, N. J., and the Mission High School, San Francisco, Calit, respectively, Id the 
- Nation-wide high-eghool cartoon project sponsored by the Division of Publications of the 
National Education A»ociatlon 


seniors with a souvenir, only a few claim that it is an impor- 
tant means of infor ming students of the educational activities, 
aims, and achievements of the school. Seventeen per cent of 
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the principals say the school annual is largely made up of 
reproductions of individual photographs of students, and 
pictures of their clubs and extracurriculum activities 
The West Winfield (N.Y.) High School published its 
Tournament in 1927 with the object of school interpretation. 
This annual begins with a chapter entitled “The Purpose of 
Modem Education.” Other significant titles are “English— 
Our Mother Tongue,” “Why High-School Mathematics,’- 
The Social Sciences,” “The Scientific Age,” “The Value of a 
Foreign Language,” “Should Boys Stay on the Farm?” 
“Be a Teacher.” The articles on these topics, unusual in a 
high-school annual, are each accompanied with a fitting 
illustration of pupils engaged in some phase of the activity 
described. J 

(6) Pupil handbooks . — Handbooks vary in character from 
the type which describes the objectives of education and the 
purposes of school courses as well as the routine regulations 
of the school, to the type which consists largely of names of 
faculty members, student officers, clubs, yells and songs, and 
the routine regulations governing ^excuses for absence’ and 
tardiness, use of stairways and elevators, attendance at 
assembly, etc. 

In Figure 10 reproductions from the student handbook of 
the Columbia High School, South Orange and Maplewood, 
N. J., illustrate the use of graphs in this type of publication! 

The purpose of the handbook is expressed by one principal 
in the following words: “To insure an intelligent and helpful 
cooperation between teachers and students in carrying out 
the aims of the school and in upholding its standards.” ^ 

5. INTERPRETING THE SCHOOLS TO THE FACULTY AND OTHER 
SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 

* 

Faculty meetings.— It may be assumed that an understand- 
ing of educational philosophy and practice is a part of every 
well-prepared teacher’s training. Often this training is quite 
closely confined to specialized fields and teachers need the 
broadened outlook which comes from frequent consideration 
of major objectives in education, new scientific measurements 
of results, and hew general technics of instruction. These 
are all rapidly changing, and the alert teacher needs to do 
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mucS'ciurent reading and sometimes summer-school study 
to keep informed of them. 

Faculty meetings for the discussion of such problems is 
routine practice that is almost universal. However, only 58 
per cent of the schools responding to the inquiry consider the 
faculty meetings a medium of interpretation to teachers. 
The topics listed in Figure 17 are among those discussed at 
faculty meetings to inform teachers of the activities of the 
entire school system as well as of their own school. 


It is through contacts with teachers that many members 
of the com m u ni ty learn of school affairs. Every teacher has 
a circle of friends. To these he may be an ambassador of 
good will from the schools if his knowledge is familiar and 
his attitude appreciative. Both knowledge and appreciation 
grow in the professional contacts of faculty meetings. In 
recognition of this opportunity to prepare employees for 
intelligent action on their own part and for leadership in the 
community, 24 per cent of the schools hold meetings for 
janitors, clerks, and school workers other Mum teachers. 
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Faculty bulletins .— In 43 per cent of the schools the p-inci- 
pal regularly issues a printed or typed bulletin to members of 
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Frotm* 17.— Topics discussed »t tecalty meetings for the purpose of Interpreting the 

to tencbere 


the faculty; 19 per cent issue bulletins to janitors, clerks, 
and other employees as well. One principal reports a night 
school for janitors. 
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These bulletins are issued daily, weekly, and irregularly. 
It is a practice of the committee on educational literature of 
the Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, to send at intervals 
to teachers a bulletin of annotated references to recent 
articles on education published in magazines. 

The “House organ.”— In 14 per cent of the city school 
systems in which the participating schools are located the 
central office issues a “house organ,” an interpretation 
medium described in Chapter I. Faculty members publish 
monographs at school expense in a few schools. These mono- 
graphs discuss local or general school problems for the en- 
lightenment of the profession in their own or other schools. 
One school cites the usefulness of these monographs in 
stimulating local newspaper publicity for the school. Re- ‘ 
prints are provided local editors who sometimes republish ' 
parts of these professional articles in popular form. Also the 
fact that local teachers write articles of value to the profession 
/ at large may .increase the appreciation of school patrons for 
the ability of the local faculty. 

It may be pointed out that many of the mediums mentioned 
for interpreting education to school employees are super- 
visory as well as publicity devices. They may well be 
described as opportunities for “in-service training” as well 
as means of promoting the cooperation of lay and professional 
citizens in maintaining and improving education., 

4. INTERPRETING THE SCHOOLS TO PATRONS AND GENERAL PUBLIC 

Interpretation through exhibits — School exhibits lead in 
frequency as a medium of interpreting the schools to the 
patrons and the general public, with 79 per cent of the schools 
employing it. Previous studies * of the interests of parents in 
school news show that the achievements of the pupils and the 
methods of instruction rank high as topics of interest. Since 
exhibits usually show what pupils are doing and how they are 
taught to do it, the schools would seem to be justified in 
placing great emphasis upon this medium 

The effectiveness of educational exhibits in for min g opinion 
may be illustrated by the revival of interest in German 


• Farley, Belmont M. Whet To Tell tbe People About the Pubilo School*. Teacher* 
College, Columbia University Contributions to Education, No. 3W, 1939. p. 88. 








education that followed the extensive school exhihit a * 
£££ at the Wriana Btrehaae 

i^SSsS2SSS£ 

K’sSrSSs^.ae 

Factors which, intensify the effectiveness of school P xhihit« 
are reports of them in local pacers ft nH tZ , • exhlblt8 

radio is also used to increase fhe «(*- >■ , The 

exhibitions as described in Chapter I lvene98 o{ school 

The local nmepapcr't.-T he local newspapers rank second 
in frequency as a publicity medium with 72 rw u 

p ° b : 

due^oth to the increased interest of editora and to ^Irer 

hrZ? ! frequent form m which school news appeals is in 

J ° ews ^h® 01 news also appeals in the “ run of the 

s/aXrfre^fsaTirr^T'™^ 1 ^^ 

in the city public ^ ZX™ 

weeWy e ren m daU y p .p ere ^ugh ^Z^^ZZZl 

school page is an annual event About a fifth of ZZncT 

h^n "mlntionM ^ “ tlTiti “ of lheir O'™ schools have 
j d 111 new8 P a Pnt editorials. School news is 

ZZS& tT meDU " COlUnm9 ’ *» ■ P« cent 

Only 8 per cent of the schools have a 

relations for the entire city system. Contacts with the^res!! 
are made as shown in Figure 18. P 
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The special director of public relations for an individual 
school usually carries out his duties upon the assignment of 
the principal. Sometimes the director reports to die central 
office ; more often he goes to the newspaper directly. Atten- 



Fiouik 18.— Agents from whom newspapers obtain information about the schfafe 


tion is called to the widely recognized function of the principal 
in public relations, as shown by the data presented in 
Figure 18 . 

The ■news-paper reporter in the school — In about a third of 
the schools, a specially assigned newspaper staff reporter 
covers the news. The same reporter comes often enough to 
become familiar with the school personnel and activities. 
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? POI ! er d0 “ “ 0t ™ it re P Jar| y OB » schedule, 
renter ^ ““® nmtt « nt «!» <® the school. Xu 18 per 
cent of the schools it is customary for a visiting newspaper 

f t° the principal’s office only. In 10 per cent 
the schools he is allowed to secure news as he wishes from 
miyone in the building. In only 5 per cent of the junior high 

« , p t r t0mai7 for reportera “yone other than 

Pupil, o» reporters of school neus.-In many-schools pupils 
prepare news items for publication in the local press. Figure 

W V.^n^ Pag " by the P"* 1 * of the SistersviUe, 

W. \ a., Dady Review. This page supplants the Signal, for- 
merly the school paper. ' 

is rolls rj T“ °/ 8ChooU ’ at least P^ of the «hool news 
is collected by student reporters. These student reporters 

are usually responsible to the school, but in 1 1 per cent of the 

cases they are responsible chiefly to the city newspaper 

,\ui m f m6ers " reporters of school nettw.-In 13 per cent 
of he schools, members of the faculty sometimes contribute 
to he local press feature articles which are published under 
then signatures. This is mdre common in senior high schools; 

pr “ l , Uce m Ie89 th an 5 per cent of the junior high 
schools. This is in contrast to the common policy of <W 

tors of public relations. Many of them seldom contribute 
«gned articles to the newspapers. Some reasons offered for 
not doing so are that a contributed article must necessarily 

lo ^ n i °,h y n t<l ° ae , P u Per ’ that “ Bignei article 18 considered 
*J reflect the bias of the wnter, and that the fresh viewpoint 

of the layman adds to the interest and merit of the article 
Another practical reason is the burden that contributed arti- 
cles occasion; it is more economical of the time and enerev 
of the director of public relations to help several reportera to 
write stones than it is to write one himself. 

Character of school news reported.— Imestimating the value 
o sc ool news, half of the principals reporting feel that it 
covers adequately the educational achievements of the school 
Sensational stones resulting from improper behavior of 
students a*e not considered a frequent occurrence by more 
“T.? par ?“* of the Principals. Eighty-three per cant re- 
po at school news is generally fair and accurate ; only 1 per 
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cent consider it otherwise. Five per cent say that it is fre- 
quently sensational and harmful to the best interests of the 
school. A small number of the principals say the newspapers 
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Floumi 19. — J The school page of the SUtersvlUt, W. Va., Dotir Rttiew 

of their cities vary widely in the accuracy and fairness with 
which they treat school news. 

Newspaper practices in reporting school news . — Figure 20 
shows some of the provisions made by newspapers to report 
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school news thoroughly and attractively. A frequent use of 
rotogravure school pages is made at graduation time, when 
the photographs of seniors, faculty, school activities, and. 

° l f U j jecte , whlch UflualJ 3 r appear in the school annual are 
published in the rotogravure section of the paper. In some 

cases a whole section is devoted to graduation, and the section 
takes the place of the publication of an annual. 10 

Commencement exercises as a means of interpreting the 
schools. Graduation exercises are in many <feies considered 
an important opportunity to interpret the w&k of the high 
school. Sixty-three' per cent of the principals state that 
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notnii 30.— Now. pa per practices In reporting Kbool UTI (wo 1 

wminencement in their schools is “vitalized" in this way. 
ihe vitalized’' commencement 11 consists essentially in 
presenting a program which explains or demonstrates the 
needs, aims or achievements of the school. A*ong the high 
schools which have carried out this type of commencement 

H hl * h 800001 h “ **«> auocettful in this protect 

™ * WU “ “* 8ctook “* 

Now Commanoemeots for Old. Nation'. School.. 6:70-74, May 1930 
Orad^Uon Program* In 1931. School Executive* Magazine 61-831 0 March iqj» 

^Btnbba. Q. T. Q«dnatlon Iutenwt. the School. Journal of Education, March 7, 1933. 

Aotlvlttea New York. The Macmillan Co 1931 
Jews, Gertrude. Commencement, The Extracurricular Library. A. 8. Bum, Co 19» 

138466 s — 33 6 I 76 J ‘ 
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for a number of years are Chanute High School, Chanute, 
Kans.; Doylestown High School, Doylestown, Pa.; San 
Angelo Senior High School, San Angelo, Tex.; Berkeley 



High School, Berkeley, Calif.; Berlin Senior High School, 
Berlin, N. H. ; Bassick Junior High School, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
Cheltenham Junior High School, Elkins Park, Pa.; South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. Printed 
programs for il vitalized” commencements are shown in 
Figure 21. 
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Chanute (Kans.) High School is carrying' out a 7-year 
project m interpreting the cardinal principles of secondary 
education One of these objectives of education is the 
Uieme each year. The 1931 commencement exercises, the 
third in the senes, were planned around The Mastery of the 
1 ools, Techniques, and Spirit of Learning. 

The program, together with the addresses of students, was 
printed by the Chanute Trade School in an attractive 24-page 
uHetm with hand-set type on art paper. The student 
addresses are entitled, “Salutatoiy “Masteiy of theiTools 
of learning ‘‘Mastery of the Techniques of LewCng,” 
Masteiy of the Spirit of Learning/' “How the Chanute 
Schools are Meeting the Third Objective," “Valedictoiy " 

Th t^k SP n? ker \ QOt 8tudents were ^e principal who pre- 
sented the Class of 1931, and the president of the board of 

education who presented the diplomas. 

S nM^t Umber fk f ri 9Ch °° l8 are direct,y inter Preting the school 
subjects, methods, etc., on these occasions. A recent com- 
mencement program of the Berlin (N. H.) Senior High 
School lists the following addresses by students: “The Do- 

" A] * 6Da! Tardiness," "The School 

mmoS , ? d r and , New T >'Pe Examinations,” “ What Hap- 
pened to the Graduates of Last Year.” r 

Some schools which have not adapted their commence- 
ment exercises to interpretation possibilities are including 
much interpretation in their printed programs. The 12-page 
commencement program of the Bennett High School, Buffalo 
hats awards and honors to students for the year, described the 
schoo 1 Msembly exercises and their objective, tells the stoiy 
of the Bennett Beacon, and points out some achievements in 
school subjects#: The achievements of the English depart- 
ment are summarized as follows: 

T1 J? Cl&8S 1188 outdone 1111 others. All but 134 had finished 

the English fequired for graduation before their last term in school 
he normal number of terms, if each student took the full 8 terms and 
CO ,. Ued , would taw beea 3., 62. The dj 

3,072 terms, a saving of 80. This came by avoiding failures Lilbv 
some students d oing the work in 6 or 7 terms. ’ ^ 

«• c-dlwll 
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' 9 

The girls did better than the boys. They had saved, after all failures 
were balanced, 105 terms. The boys, deducting the terms saved by 
short-time passing, required 26 terms extra for their work. 

Of those who failed English, once or oftener during their high-school 
course, 31 made up their failures, 22 in Bennett, 9 in summer school, 
so that they were not retarded in English. 

With the time saved, 110 were able to take advanced courses in 
Literature and Composition, open only to Seniors and Postgraduates; 
many were able to take extra courses in language, history, science, 
mathematics, or the arts. 

Of this large class, only 28 girls have ever faded English; 73 boys 
and girls did their 8 terms of English in 7 terms; 32 in 6 terms; and 9, 
in less than 6 terms. Of the 166 terms saved, only 11 were saved by 
going to summer school; 155 were saved in Qfennett. 

Bulletins to the home. — Thirty-two per cent of the schools 
send at intervals some kind of bulletin or news sheet to the 
homes of students. Types of bulletins and methods of dis- 
tribution vary considerably. Cleveland sends its printed 
“ bouse organ ” 18 to parents who subscribe for it. The Illus- 
trated Course Of Study 14 published by that school system is 
another publication circulating to the homes. Many schools 
substitute the school paper for a special bulletin to the home. 
A mimeographed bulletin is distributed regularly or irreg- 
ularly to parents in many schools. In 26 per cent of the 
schools some type of communication to the home is inserted 
in the periodical grade report to parents. These inserts 
range in character from the accompanying graphic inter- 
pretation of expenditures for public purposes distributed on 
a blotter, 3 % by inches, by the Ithaca (N. Y.), schools, to 
a message to the parent, in antique type on yellow art paper, 
surmounted by the accompanying design which is considered 
the trade mark of the Savanna, 111., Public Schools. (Fig. 22.) 

About 5 per cent of the schools reporting publish blotters 
and bookmarks for distribution to offices and homes. For 
many years in the Savanna, 111., schools, a yearbook for 
parents and the general public has been published. A 
representative copy is entitled Being a Parent in Savanna 
Education. It contains 34 pages of high-grade art paper and 
is profusely illustrated with excellent engravings of drawings 
made in the schools. This book is hand illuminated on 


11 See Chapter II, Sec. 3a. 
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t™*"- A presentation card nasteH ,k. j 
reads, “The color effort* n f tu' u- P8 f a to fche cover 
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form of community service hi»h h J^° n Who 866 111 their casing a 

la all the world #ervlo ®-^earted emissaries of the biggest fob 
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Other contacts with the home include letters written by 
pupils to parents. About 12 per cent of the schools have 
such letters written. Comments returned with the answer 
to this query indicate that it is considered an undesirable 
practice by some principals. The reasons given may be 



Fiootli 25. — Practices of school visitation by parents 

summarized in the statement that it frequently employs 
pupils as a means to an end sought by someone else. 

Home and school visitation . — Half of the schools make pro- 
vision for the visitation of homes of students by teachers. 
This is an equally common practice in junior and senior high 
schools. However, in only a small number of the schools 
do teachers visit systematically as a school duty and often 
enough to make the contact helpful. Systematic visitation 
is required in more junior high schools than senior high 
schools. * 
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FiS^r itrLri utioB ^ parente are » 

rigure 23 . It mil be observed that school visitation in „ 

"tLTT P T U “ “ iuni0r th “ “ 8eoior tigh schools 
The parent-teacher association . — Nearly half ft f th« nri * 

pa s replying consider the paren^teaZ £ onToi 

- 55 * - ^ 

'ITT? 00 - 13 “ handicap thaoT help the 

I; *- Cot 

2 * i "?* “ d “bjectlvee »t the sehoole.. 

4. Maintenance of physical and mental health of chilH™ *k l 

annual health examinations. “ children through 

5. The understanding of community problems, such as: 

(а) Support of public education. 

(б) Law enforcement. 

(c) Commercialized amusements. 

M of 0 *? 11 ? 0 ’ playgroundB - ^braries, etc 
W standards of conduct. 

6. Mother sponsorship of school classes. 

7. Purchase of needed school supplier 

“ ISr*'* P “ bl ‘ C ° P ™“ P™P-d ahangee 

9. Scholarships for students. 

10. Promotion of worthy use of leisure. 

11. Garden projects. 

12. Entertainment for students, teachers, and parents. 

mile perhaps the best-known function of the parent- 
teacher association is contributing to the purchase of needed 
sc ool supplies, it is felt both by principals and officers of the 
parent- teacher associations that the o^ln^jJnot 
become a financial adjunct of the schools. Financial support 
is given for innovations, the merits of which have to be 
demonstrated through experience. After such an innovation 

PK«nt» «na Twchsu, 1MB. VaL 83. pp. N ‘ U ° n * 1 Con * r “ <* 
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Home and School Association. Some of these are independ- 
ent organizations. Most of them have some city-wide 
state-wide organization. Many are recognized units of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Some attractive 
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Fioijrk 24. — Some examples of formal Invitations to parents 

announcements of parent-teacher association^ meetings are 
reproduced in Figure 24. 

Service to community organizations . — It is customary for 
high-school faculty members to make addresses before clubs 
or other public groups. In only 9 per cent of the schools are 
faculty members not encouraged to participate in community 
affairs. However, it is pointed out by some principals that 
such participation is limited because of the residence of the 
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teachore m some other community than the one which thfty 

. Teachers hold membership in local o^anizations and 
institutions and engage in welfare work. 

School entertainments. In 67 per cent of the schools 

ftSrrr are co . nsidwed * 

Pageants, demonstrations of school work, and exhibits of 
school results are often made toe.pifee dr rests, aZToUhZ 

school art ' e -^- ° 0t ^ er “stances, snch representations of 

school achntaes constitute a minor part of the program 

Alumm associations. In 17 per cent of the spools an 

alumni association is active in keeping the aims, needs and 

achievements of the schools before the public. Such an 

S 5S“ ^ * - cent of z 

Annual school report .- The annual school report'* is an 

rS T« rt “b 7 anB °? m ! onamg tbe P ubfc ab «“ 

the schools The school principals in 29 per cent of the 
sch^ls stud^d report directly to the board of education at 
stated intervals. In most schools the principal reports to 
toe supenntendsnt, who includes such materiid as he wish® 

luf7IhiT r h V UC b ° ard0f b “‘ » •« P®t 

“ n ,°L ^ .“i 8 a report with the authorship of the 

principal indicated • appears in this annual document pre- 

dTtl ° r i n ard ° f I" toe Annual Report of 

the School Department of the New Bedford, Mass, schools 
principals and supervisors are quoted at length. 

Radio . -Twenty -eight per cent of the schools have found 
the radio helpful m their public relations program. It is 
ifficult to teu, however, whether the use made of it might 

oretaf “ 6ducatron ^ ‘ban as inter- 

pretation of education. Frequently teachers are asked to 

speak on topics m which ‘ parents are in teres ted and these 

subjects are discussed without reference to their presence in 

“T or a to the “"‘bods »f instruction em- 
ployed in the schools. Sometimes important school enter- 
t&inments or other community assemblies at the school build- 
ing are announced on the radio. Student musical and dra- 
— atlc organiz ations broadcast their presentations. In one 

“ Neale, M. O. op. dt. * 
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school the broadcasts are sponsored by the parent-teacher 
organization. 

The J. Sterling Morton High School at Cicero, 111., makes 
frequent use of the radio for interpretation purposes. Pro- 
grams originate, sometimes on a daily schedule, from a speci- 
ally arranged studio in the high-school building and are 
broadcast by a commercial radio station. This medium of 
educational interpretation is considered so important that 
t school officials have created a new faculty position, the duties 
of which are supervising preparation and broadcasting of 
radio programs. 

The Bureau of Research of the Louisville (Ky.) public 
schools has charge of a half-hour radio program broadcast 
weekly on Saturday. Dates od this program are available 
to any school ivishing to use the time for purposes of publicity. 

A recent broadcast of the J. M. Atherton High School for 
Girls in Louisville described the Aerial, the biweekly news- 
paper of the school. Ten minutes of the half-hour were 
devoted to orchestra music. The rem aining 20 minutes were 
divided about equally among the student editor-in-chief of 
the paper, the school columnist, a reporter, the humor editor, 
the sports editor, a student who attempted to prove the value 
of high-school press associations, and another who read some 
of her original poems to illustrate the function of the high- 
school newspaper in encouraging creative writing. 

A different type of radio program for publicity purposes is 
illustrated by a 15-minute address of a faculty member of 
the semor h&h school of New Bedford, Mass. The address 
began with a description of the Boston Latin Grammar School 
and continued through a brief history of American education 
to a description of the rapid growth of secondary education 
due to the democratization of the schools. The speaker 
illustrated his point with enrollment figures of the New 
Bedford High School and pointed out the. administrative 
and instructional problems arising from the heterogeneous 
character of the student body. 

Some miscellaneous mediums oj publicity . — Miscellaneous 
mediums of publicity employed by the junior and senior 
high schools studied are presented in Figure 25. 
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The use of the billboard in the Sistersville (W. Va.) High 
School is described as follows: 

All billboard notices appear outside the school budding and away 
from the campus. Duplicate notices are likely to appear on the bulletin 
boards in classrooms and corridors, or to be orally presented by teachers 
and pupils in home rooms. . .. We regard this phase of our publicity 
as an avenue for informing school patrons, taxpayers, and other 
friends. 

A photograph showing the location of this school billboard 
is reproduced in Figure 26. 

A contact with the home made by several schools through 
a medium not listed above is that of sending greeting cards 
to parents at Christmas time ffnd on other holidays. Little 
Rock and Des Moines high schools use this medium. 

Other publicity devices reported in use include: Using a 
cut of the high-school building on school checks ; the manufac- 
ture of pencils, pads, calendars, examination books, Christmas 
cards in school colors or identified by school name or insignia; 
student caps; and bulletin boards on outside of school door 
or on campus. 

Cooperation vnth local institutions or organizations . — Many 
important contacts may be made through community grdups, 
the purposes of which are not primarily educational. Amofig 
the organizations which work with the schools on certain 
projects are: (1^ Chamber 6L Commerce; (2) lodges and 
fraternal organizations; (3) meaical, legal organizations; (4) 
public library; (5) Y. M. C. A. and Y. W.^C. A.; (6) junior 
organizations, Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls; (7) service 
clubs; (8) churches; (9) other schools of the city. 

The junior high school surpasses slightly the senior high 
school in the frequency of such cooperation. Nearly half of 
the schools cooperate with such junior organizations as Boy 
Scouts, Campfire Girls. These junior organizations fre- 
quently hold meetings at the school building. Faculty mem- 
mere are often advisers and sometimes they are a recognized 
part of the extra school activities. * • . 

The public library and service clubs frequently cooperate 
with the schools. Exhil its are often displayed in the 
library for readers to inspect. Occasionally the librarian 
places supplementary textbooks or reference books on a 
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public shelf, where visitors may see the land and amount 
of reading done in the schools. There is often an interchange 

of postere and other publicity materials -between pubhc 
library and school. H 

Sendee clubs, such as Rotary, Kiwanis, etc., furnish 
speakers for assembly and in turn hear at their weekly 
uncheons faculty members and students. Occasionally 
the home economics department serves this weekly luncheon 
in he school cafeteria. One service club entertains pupils 
awayfrom home at Christmas, and gives a banquet m 
' 



Kr. oocopiM 

It is Id two pirts tbs umw of . » * . ^ “ c “ An *®d «ch Monday morning. 

aw a™ 

to advertise school affairs ower ***** °* ^ board Is used 

graduates at commencement. Another awards medals in 
&ho °' *- 

^rf,, 0rg r za ‘'° n8 0f the schoo ‘ oft*® eytertain 
aerate clubs churches, and other sucietiea The principal 

of the Flathead County High School, Kalispetl, Moot, 
describes an. “orchestra tour" as follows: ✓ 

J^f**?* UZ’ ““ ! Uth “ d C ° u “ ,y Hl « b B ° b °°' Oretat™ 

a 2_dAy tour of the oount y. Paying at 8 or 10 community centers 
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Vocal d umbers and declamations, as well a a orchestra numbers, are 
included in the program. These concerts are attended by hundreds of 
people, mostly rural folk. 

Churches often cooperate with the schools in projects that 
eire valuable in the program of public relations. Pastors 
address student assemblies. Teachers serve in official 
positions in the churches. Ministers frequently discuss the 
needs and achievements of the schools in their regular 
sermons. V 

In 24 per cent of the schools local medical societies help 
/ the schools observe Health Day. Physicians and dentists 

sometimes donate their services for the operation of the 
health program of the schools. 

The local posts of the American Legion cooperate with 
the high schools of many cities in the observance of American 
Education Week. In one entire State a certain fraternal 
organization sponsors an Annual Education Week. 

In some cities the chamber of commerce displays school 
exhibits in itsjrooms. A type of cooperation with a chamber 
of commerce is illustrated in the following quotation from 
the principal of the E. M. Daggett Junior High School, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

At the present time the Chamber of Commerce is handling the 
publicity and determining the advisability of a school bond issue of 
$4,760,000. If the Chamber reports to the school board favorably the 
issue will be submitted to the people. The Chamber of Commerce is 
sending speakers to present the matter to each of the civic clubs of the 
citv. 

The junior organizations of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., 
knojvn as tho “Hi-Y” and “Girl Reserves," are established . 
clubs in many high schools. . 

Through a vocational placement service, which is often 
a part of the guidance program of the school, teachers and 
student* come in contact with the business and industrial 
concerns of the city. Thirty per cent of the schools partici- 
pating report a vocational placement service of some kind. 
An excellent statement of a school placement policy may be • 
found in the Hamtramck (Mich.) Board oi Education Code, 
t High schools frequently intensify the program of inter- 

pretation by group cooperation.. Contests and joint proj- 

% 
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ecte occasionally widely attract the atlention of the press 
-Om declamatory, oratory, dramatic contests, and athletic 

In“d P d,!mn n ,o “ 80,1001 meet are illustrations, 

natmrt «r i , m " eased “"spaper reports hundreds of school 
vsr!,^^ attend these meets where they see competition in 
various lands of high-school achievement. 

"rLT wT J u '"-'fPrrlctton.-American Education 
Week, Book Week, Health Day, Better English Week are 
observed in many schools. Others celebrate historical ocT 
sions and days of special significance, such as Flag Day Penn 
Day, Mothers' Day, Fire Prevention Day, Ai^iistice' Day 

wJk Trre 7 T) Wa p ingt0 re Da ' V ’ Memorid Da F. Clean-u'p 
Week, Tree Day, Prayer Week, Thrift Week, Safety Week 

Temperance Day Arbor Day. Fifty-nine per cent of the 

oTrr’ P T H 8 ” EduCation Weok with *>me kind 
Of program. Typical American Education Week publica- 

mT thT ‘a “ Fi «“ re 27 ■ Many ^hools cooperate 
wrih the State department of education and the .'-merican 

Legion in celebrating this event. Help in planning the observ- 

ance is also obtained from the National Education Ass< ciation 

and the United States Office of Education. For^Tht per 

erat of the schools. observe Book Week, which is"a common 

Cwl r and ^ 9Ch °° l b m&ny communities. 

la M"' 1 " ° “•ntriantfy center.— SLvty-nine per 
cent of the schools encourage t.ie use of the school building as a 
community center. F ir these purposes the building is rented 
subject to certain regulation* for meetings held outside Tf 

to h b« h ° U L M °, Sl ° f th ° Sch0U ' 3 Whi, ' h aUow their buildings 
to be so used make no charge for this service excenl th«f 

TthW ^ ugh , ia “ torial °P erfl tion, lighting and so on. In 
a third of the schools studied adult evening Phases are held 

^0^7 “ * u % h th ° hi « h - S0h001 pl “ 1 » «*< « ~ t 

H Community athletics, lyceum courees, club 
meetings dmners, mdttary drill, civicpieetings, choral singing 
free band concerts, folk dancing, card playing, playgXd’ 

Z2"2* T ’ a " 8endce ' prec “ ct place, Vacation 

reucr "S ST&LLST.i" 1 °“ l " r 
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The use of the school building as a community center, 
as w 4 as its usual location in some conspicuous quarter, 
plays an important part in creating public opinion favorable 
or unfavorable to the school. However much parents or other 



citizens may be interested in education, they see the schools 
more frequently from the outside than from within. In 
addition to the contribution which a well-kept school plant 
makes toward the development of good taste in youth, it is a 
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Gnnnell K says, after a study of school news in Minnesota: 
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editors of both weekly and daily newspapers in Minnesota 
ranked athletics first in order of their interest in school 
m activities. 

Although it is widely claimed that publicity for sports in 
high schools is overemphasized, more than 34 per cent of 
the schools participating in this study report that much 
attention is given to securing publicity for games and com- 
petitive athletics. A major proportion of this is given to 
“advance” publicity designed to insure large attendance. 
Among the practices employed to stimulate interest in sports 
affairs are newspaper advertising, posters made in the art 
and printing departments of the schools, billboards, lapel 
tags, pennants, student parades, public meetings, and student 
canvass of the city for sale of tickets. A special school sports 
page is published in one third of the school papers. Sweat- 
ers, cups, medals, and other trophies are presented before 
school assemblies, at recognition dinners, or before the 
general public in order to direct attention to achievements in 
athletics. Some schools advertise their competitions in 
paid-for space in the newspapers. A few schools employ the 
radio to give publicity to games and to announce scores. 

Since only a fifth of the principals participating in this 
study consider that news reports of athletics reflect the edu- 
cational value of sports themselves, and since a fourth of 
them consider that this type of news receives too much 
space, it may well be asked whether it is not a mistake to 
stress attention to sports activities, especially if to do so 
decreases the amount of consideration given by the public to 
other educational objectives. 
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™ IV: THE ~ o F 

'• SELEC ^0 THE CITIES FOR STUDY 

^\xtzz t P re t:r u, T ° f ^ 

tional affairs, schools in four cities^ ° ^ ormed °f educa- 
Schools in Denver and PIa I a™ 96 ected for study, 
the boards of ^Jn of h^ a “ d Were “ cluded because 
earliest to organize public-relations <T° CltJ6S WGre amon £ tb 0 

d ~ °Mn tel p?e^tion re,a ^ ? lelTTj^ °' * “ 

educational literature has been awn tu ^ f pubbcity m 
pretation in these schools « if jg 2 J " programs of inter- 

Education reprinted a series nf *• i 6 ^ enver Board of 
written by the director of n.,hr artl . C 69 which h *d been 
program of curriculum revision C if latlons . describing its 
distributed. . ’ ™ be re P n nt was widely 

^r 1 4 p iit y 2 3 f Rt e , cie - , “ d .**«* - 

schools in Cleveland n ..Ki/k a ‘ . ° ne8 > su P 0 rintendent of 
booklet enUtl C. Hines a 

and tlu P'Mic School j, a book written'^ e ini** 4 ’ [ ’ ui,in,y 
director of pubhcity and a npwr ^ collaborat, °n by the 

described essentially the public SPr* ° f Cleve,an d 
city * tPe Pubhc relations program of that 

ha™ fi^rrrr i 

the following quotation fmm ^ tatora, as is shown in 
oeeUng^e Cn ““ 2 ?” ' “ ddr<>88 bMore ‘he annual 

hon7L UM t n D :r,r„“' ®;r ntcodeDce ° ( *• n »- 

r r r ,h *‘ - - 

«... „„ pta ° “ vln « “« pohito 

D.ma Bond Skate* In iho Jnuia^ NoJE **, '“ M ““ 1 " «»Utte.Th. 

No. 1, January, 18a. “* N * tlon41 Education Aaaodatlon Vol tit 

* N* w York, Maamlllan Co. 1833. 

* MUW, Clyda and Chariot Vred PnKiu. 

ton, Mifflin C0..I8M. PnWJdty^ Md th. PuhUo Sohooh, New' York. Hou«b. 
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graphic and well-illustrated descriptions of their work have very cordial 
and helpful relations with the public. Buffalo, Detroit, Rochester, 
Denver, and Cleveland are cases in point. 4 

I 

For purposes of instructive comparison, schools of Denver 
and Cleveland were matched with schools of Kansas City 
and Philadelphia, respectively. Schools were selected from 
the latter cities because it was felt that in the character of 
their populations, the organization of their school systems, 
and their wide reputation for high educational standards' 
achieved apparently with the cordial approval of the public,' 
they do not greatly differ from Denver and Cleveland. 

Inspection of the provisions in these schools for educational 
interpretation, however, discloses some interesting contrasts. 
Philadelphia has never had a dep artment of public relations 
for the city school system. There is no school “house organ ” 
published through the central office of the schools. There 
are no illustrated or popularized programs of studies. The 
Kansas City schools have had a publications department 
since 1925, one of the principal duties of which is the publica- 
tion of courses of study and the monthly Kansas City School 
Service Bulletin, a Jiouse organ for the school system. 
Occasionally this is illustrated. 

Comparisons of the schools studied in these cities disclose 

different degrees of emphasis upon the various mediums and 

methods of interpretation used, as well as a contrast in the 

number and type of publications issued. 

% 

t. measurement of school news ' 

On© of these mediums which lends itself to objective com- 
parison is the daily newspaper. For this purpose, one daily 
newspaper, 1 . commended by teachers and officials and 
inspected for a preliminary period by the specialist, was 
selected in each city. 

The principal criterion for selection was the amount of 
school news published. The newspaper giving most space 
to education was favored. The -difficulties of making objec- 
tive comparisons of quality or content or style are obvious. 

^Stetson, Paul O. Addressee and Proceedings of tbs National Education *» m lat1 crc 
1W0. Vol. p. 042. 
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«“ months of May, October, and November mi 
and ana^dTshrn bT^ri.” 8 * 9 WhiCh W “ mea8ured ’ 

wonf/w y ’ " ffen * ra < »«ooZ ncuis for two of the three 


Column inches by months 

A Phila- 
delphia 
paper 

! A Cleve- 
land 
paper 

A Kansas 
City 
paper 

i A Den- 
ver 
paper 

Four 

papers 

— i 

„ 3 

1 

I 

— ? 

4 

5 

1 

May 

October... $ — 

m.5 
1.049.0 
1. 167. 0 

1.646.5 

1.517.0 

906.6 

948.5 

518.0 

716.0 

1,789.5 
1, 119.0 
899.5 

5,i54 

4,203 

3,768 

November -| — 

Total.. 0 

To elementary education, October And 

3, 175. 6 

4,060.0 

2 . 181.5 

3.808.0 

13.226 

November ul0Der and 

^ November 7 educat,on - °^ber and 

162.0 
1, 691. 6 
462.5 

284.6 
1,516.0 
714. 0 

236.5 

839.5 
167.0 

137.0 
1. 125.0 
756.5 J 

810 

6,071 

2.090 

T nS eduOBt,on ' 
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examination of readers if the newspapers aided them in fixing 
specific facts about the schools in their minds. 

To discover whether such differences in' knowledge of the 
schools actually obtained, parents in these cities were given 
an examination on school facts and school affairs. Parents 
of children in the schools studied in Chapter II were selected 
for this test for two reasons aside from simplification of 
administration. 

(1) School authorities offered statements and evidence to 
show that the patrons of these schools represented a fair 
cross section, economically and socially, of all the school 
patrons of the city. Additional light is thrown on the status 
of these patrons by facts asked for on the examination sheets 
regarding the extent of their education. The percentage of 
college-educated parents replying from the different schools 
ranged from 6.4 to 19.9 However, the fact that the lowest 
average score was made by those parents who included in 
their number the largest percentage with a college education 
vitiates any criticism which might be made for comparing 
the extent of information of well-educated parents with that 
of poorly educated ones. Moreover, Todd 6 found in a 
similar test that semiskilled laborers made a slightly 
better score than business men, although the professional 
group of his study made the highest score. 

' (2) The effect of the newspaper as a publicity medium 
would, of course, be added to the total effect of school pub- 
lications, personal contacts, and the scores ©f other mediums 
of public relations employed, and any condition of ignorance 
or enlightenment of parents must be based in part upon 
what the school is doinj; in addition to securing space in 
newspapers. These additional efforts in educational inter- 
pretation are available for each of the selected cities. Their 
effect as supplements to the newspaper as a medium of pub- 
licity may be considered. Their use is described and their 
effectiveness may be estimated from the total picture of 
practices 6f interpretation presented for each of the selected 
cities in Chapter II. 


• TWd, W. H. What Cltlttns Know About Their tk&ocls. Teacher* Cqljage, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 27b, New York, 1027. 
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L THE PARENT# EXAMINATION 
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NATIOr^L BTTBVEY OF SECONDARY* EDUCATION 
4- EFFECTIVENESS OF THE NEWSPAPERS 

The average scores made by parents in the respective 
cities are compared in Table 2. It will' be seen that the 
average scores of schools in Philadelphia, Cleveland, and 
Denver are practically identical. This is in spite of the fact 
that the Philadelpliia and Denver newspapers devoted, 
respectively, only 78 per cent and 94 per cent as much space 
to school news as did the Cleveland newspaper. These data 
suggest no definite relationship between the amount of 
newspaper space devoted to education and the extent to 
which the people are informed of the schools. 'Hie lack of 
relationship is indicated further in the average score of 32 
made by parents of pupils in Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School, which is nearly three points less than the average 
score of patrons in the two other schools of Cleveland 
studied- These figures suggest that a school’s success in 
keeping its patrons informed depends uf>on its individual 
interpretation activities in addition to whatever notice 
newspapers give to its activities. 


Table 2. — Companion of the average scoret made by parents in the 
* , respective cities 


City and school 

All parents 

Number 

respond- 

ing 

Average 

score 

r -4b 

Philadelphia: 

Olney High School * 

739 

720 

338 

34.5 

Shaxv Junior High School ^ 

Total 

1, 46o 

34.1 


Cleveland. 

Collin wood Junior High School.^.., 

672 

696 

240 

318 

34.8 

32.1 

Collin wood Senior High Snhool * 

Thomas Jefferson Junior High SchS! 

Total 

1,413, 

309 

— N ! 

34 8 
30.6 
34.8 

Kansas City: Westport Junior High School 

Denver: Skinner Junior High School 

— — * ^ 


From Table 1, it may be seen that the difference in the 
> amount of space devoted to school news that can be classi- 

fied as reporting secondary school activities only is not in 
quite the same ratio, as the difference in the total amount "• 
of school news published by these four newspapers. Any 
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betWeen t l! ese average scores is 

significant Tins means that the differences can not be 
accounted for through errors of chance; that if further teste 
were given to other parents there would be approximately 

had child T scores mad * by parents who had 
had children in the school for one year, two to three years 

bet d w m ° re th han thfee JearS ' res P ectivel y- The critical ratio 

is 5 3 r Th SC °V "? by L '' year and 2 - to ' 3 -ye^ patrons 
is 5.35. The critical ratio between the score made by 2-to- 

3-year parents and more than 3-year patrons is 4.96 The 

ZT t T°, ‘ he 9C ° re made ^ '-yaar patrons and 
more han 3-year patrons is 9,12. It is customary to take a 

TheT rat ,r °! J “ mdicat ' ve of complete reliability ' 
Therefors, the difference between the find and second scores 

“ “ g ? at “ 11 would need to b * for reliability 

and the dtfference between the second and third scores is 1 65 

times as great as is necessary for significant difference. The 

difference between the first and third scores is more than 

difference) 69 “ *** “ “ neces9ar y f »r statisticaUy significant 

This evidence points to the effectiveness of pupils as 
publicity agents. The longer pupils are in attendance at 
schoo the more thoroughly are their parents acquainted with 

nt^rei r- Pi "■"* “•*•* on the 

interpretation of education to pupils with the use of the 

meimns emp oyed for that purpose, described in Chapters 

II and III. It is hkely that the high-school principal who is 

in pr °ff™rn of publicity can place more confidence 

m the efforts made through pupils as intermediaries and 

.t"* 1 contacts "‘t “>e public than in those made 
through the press. 

« 

6. effectiveness, of the radio 

The radio is probably a more effective medium for im- 
pressing specific facts upon the public than the press. The 
director of publicity has the radio hour more completely 

ITe i f l!\ haS the new8 P a P er story; he can select 

the facte with which he wishes to make the public familiar, 

ta *-«-• N.w Yo*. Longman*^ 
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and can use the psychological devices of repetition, associ- 
ation, interest, etc., which his material calls for. The radio 
interpreter has a more personal touch than he can expect to 
attain through the general news columns. 

On the other hand, the very impersonal and impartial 
nature of the press adds much to its effectiveness. What 
others say about an institution is likely to be more effective 
than what it says for itself. It should be considered also, 
as previously emphasized, that sound interpretation does 
not seek solely to gain acceptance for a prearranged pro- 
‘ gram, but to secure the cooperation of layman and pro- 
fessional worker in achieving educational objectives. 

7. INTERPRETING THE COMMUNITY TO TIIE SCHOOL 

Not only is it necessary for the educator to interpret 
the school to the community ; it is the part of the layman to 
interpret the community to the school. 

In like manner community groups must educate the superintendent 
and his colleagues. We must not assume that the school people are 
always right. The community groups have a contribution to make and 
ways and means must be provided for them to reach the schools . . . 
It is imperative that the schools have the advantage of the assistance 
of community groups.* 

The following quotation from a 4-page pamphlet, entitled 
Staiemeni oj Policy, published by the Fairmont, W.‘ Va., 
Board of Education, illustrates the attitude of some boards 
of education toward interpreting the community to the 
school. 

The school can best serve when the needs of its constituency are best 
understood. Every patron is charged with the responsibility of 
keeping the high-school officials informed of certain fundamental facts 
touching the education of his child. 

In interpreting the community to the school, in expressing 
public opinion as to the goals which the schools should strive 
to attain, in evaluating their achievement, the newspaper is 
indispensable. The best journalism is educative; its general 
aims are not greatly different from those of the schools; 
in the newspaper the educator may find a sympathetic, 
colaboring institution. 

• Uwlnn, Jo^h M. Effective Contacts with Community Groups. San Francisco Teach- 
ers Bulletin, April 1932. p. 9. 
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INTERPRETING THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
8. DIFFERENCES AND SIMILARITIES IN PARENTS' INFORMATION 

Influence of education . — In the distribution of the 7,000 
forms to parents, every effort was made to make'tfhe sampling 
random. It was felt that the percentage of parents with 



highor education and the superior economic and social status 
which in general accompanies college training wcAild be a 
factor in determining the average score. 

That there was a considerable variation in the percentage 
of college-educated parents among the patrons of the several 
schools may be seen from Figure 28. 
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Reference to Column 16 in Table 4 shows the variation in 
scores of parents of different levels of education. It appears 
that parents with college education are no better informed 
about their schools than are parents with high-school educa- 
tion. Parents who had attended only elementary school 
scored 33.7; parents of high-school education scored 34.5; 
while college parents scored 34.3. Comparison of Table 5 
with Figure 28 shows that the groups pf high-school patrons 
which made the lowest score included the largest percentage 
of college-trained individuals. The difference between the 
score of parents with elementary -school education and parents 
with college^education is only 0.6 of a point. 

Table 5— Comparison of the average scores of parents of junior and 
senior high school children 


1 

Schools 

All parents 

Number 
of parents 
respond- 
ing 

Average 

score 

Junior high schools: 

Shaw 

728 

672 

r M6 

668 

360 

i 

34.5 
34.8 
32 1 
v 30 6 

\ 34.3 

Collin wood 

Thomas Jefferson 

Westport 

Skinner 

Total 

2.471 


Senior high schools: 

Obey. 

730 

606 

OO O 

sJs? 

Collin wood 

% y 

Total 

1, 334 

34.2 

* Orand total 

3,806 

33.7 



The similarity of the extent to which parents of different 
educational levels know their schools, as indicated by these 
data, confirmed the judgment of the school superintendent pf 
a city included in the study, who had been for many years 
interested in personal contacts for the purpose of interpreting 
the schools. ft was his opinion that parents who had not had 
the educational advantages to which they had aspired took 
more pleasure in following the school careers of their children, 
than did those parents to whom a long period of education . 
was not an unrealized ideal. 


national survey of secondary education 

Scores oj j other's and mothers compared. — The average score 
of the 3,805 parents was 33.7.® The average score of all 
athers was 33.7; of all mothers 34.1. The difference is so 
mall as to be of no material significance even if it is statis- 
tically significant. 

Todd 10 found, in a similar study of 6,186 parents, that 
mothers scored 13.47, and fathers 14.04 on 25 questions, a 
difference of 0.57 which proved to be a statistically significant 
difference. In both studies mothers and fathers scored so 
nearly alike that they dispel any idea which may be held 
that only mothers are informed of the details of the day-to- 
day education of their children. From Column 17, Table 4, 
it may be seen that fathers and mothers of every educational 
level are almost equally well informed, insofar as the test 
measured their information. 

Comparison oj scores oj parents of junior and senior high 
school pupils. — From Column 2, Table 5, it may be seen that 
there is practically no difference in the average .scores of 
parents of junior and senior high school pupils. Contrary to 
any idea which may be entertained that parents lose interest 
in the details of their children’s educational opportunities 
as they progress toward higher grades, these data show an 
almost equal extent of parental information in the junior 
and senior high school levels. 

6 THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY AND THE INTERPRETATION PROGRAM 

The high-school official charged with the responsibility of 
interpreting the school to the public will wish to know whether 
his program is securing results. The technic of measurement 
illustrated above and referred to in similar studies will sug- 
gest to him a point of departura in estimating his results. 
Its application after periods of^nphasis on different pro- 
grams and mediums of interpretation will help determine 
what are the most effective methods in a given situation. 

The following quotation from a university president sug- 
gests the development of school interpretation as a new field 
in education: 


1 This average includes scores of fathcn. mothers, and also those who did not indicate sex. 
18 Todd, W. H. "What Ci titans Know About Their Schools. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education. New York, IOT7. p. 41. 
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* 

The future of America is in the hands of two men — the investigator 
and the interpreter. We shall never lack for the administrator, the 
third man needed to complete this trinity of social servants. And we 
have an ample supply of investigators, but there is a shortage of read- 
able and responsible interpreters, men who can effectively play mediator 
between specialist and layman. . . . A dozen ffelds of thought are 
today congested with knowledge that the physical and social sciences 
have unearthed, and the whole tone and temper of American life can 
be lifted by putting this knowledge into general circulation. But where 
are the interpreters with the training and the willingness to think their 
way through this knowledge and translate it into the language of the 
street? I raise the recruiting trumpet for the interpreters." 

The data presented in foregoing chapters show a wide- 
spread recognition of the importance of this service. The 
recognition they indicate is corroborated by a vast amount 
of evidence from educational literature, and the need is em- 
phasized by current conditions which 'threaten an impasse 
to educational progress unless the public is willing to job 
hands with the educator in maintaining and improving the 

present standards of the schools. 

The development of a science and art of interpretation 
requires a technic of describing and evaluating practice. 
The study presented in this and previous chapters is offered 
as a suggestion for the first step in the development of such 
a technic. 


11 Prank, Glenn. Salesmen of Knowledge. Playground, 21: 002, February 
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CHAPTER V : SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

. I. SUMMARY 

The need for interpretation . — Since education i9 basic to 
social changes of great importance to human progress, the 
general public has a vital interest in the needs, aims, and 
achievements of the q»hools. The amount of support for 
education depends on the degree to which the public under- 
stands and appreciates its educational institutions. These 
considerations are among those which induce educators to 
devote an increasing amount of time and effort to educational 
publicity or interpretation. 

Because of the extensive and sometimes costly expansions - 
in the educational offering of the rapidly growing secondary 
schools, the present need for interpretation is probably more 
insistent at this level of the educational ladder than at any 
other. It will be helpful to those in charge of secondary 
education to know what high schools are doing to interpret 
their work to the public, and how they are doing ife 

Purposes and methods of the study . — This investigation of 
programs of interpretation was made to (1) describe the 
policies and practices of publicity in a few selected secondary 
schools; (2) to secure information on the frequency with 
which these policies and practices are followed in a larger 
number of secondary' schools in which educational interpre- 
tation is emphasized ; and (3) to estimate the effectiveness of 
certain programs and mediums of interpretation in use. 

To describe the policies and practices of publicity in a few 
selected secondary schools, an investigation was made of the 
complete interpretation programs of six junior and senior 
high schools in Denver, Cleveland, Philadelphia, and Kansas 
City (Mo.). To learn how generally the practices of pub- 
licity followed by the six schools studied in detail are employed 
by schools active in educational interpretation, responses to 
an inquiry form of approximately 250 item^were secured 
from 160 public junior and. senior high schools selected with 
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the assistance of State and city school officials. To estimate 
the effectiveness of certain programs and mediums of inter- 
pretation in use, the following were among the steps taken: 

(1) The amount of space devoted to school affairs in news- 
papers in four cities was measured. A total of 13,225 column 
inches of school news was read during a 3-month period. 

(2) An examination was given to patrons of certain 
secondary schools in these four cities, in order, to discover 
whetHer there was a relation between the amount of space 
devoted in the newspapers to school news and the extent to 
which the patrons were informed. 

The following summary sets forth the principal policies 
and practices of the six schools in the four cities selected for 
special study, with comments on the extent to which these 
policies and practices obtain in the 160 schools responding 
to the inquiry. 

Policies oj interpretation .— In nearly half the' schools 
studied permanent continuing programs of interpreting the 
schools to the public aie being carried out in accordance with 
accepted policy. Suiffi programs are more frequently 
reported by junior high schools than by senior high schools. 
Generally, policies of educational interpretation in force 
have been arrived at through the initiative of school officers 
and teachers rather than through formal adoption by boards 
of education. Sometimes the central office of the city school 
system is solely responsible for the program of publicity, but 
more often the individual high school carries 'out its own 
program in cooperation with the central office. 

Officers responsible for public relations are endeavoring to 
adapt their programs of interpretation to the interests and" 
needs of at least three groups: Pupils, teachers and other 
school employees, and the general public. 

Interpreting the schools to pupils . — Most of the secondary 
schools participating in the study recognize the need of inter- 
preting the schools and education to pupils. Interpretation 
to pupils is accomplished through educational guidance and 
the social sciences or other established courses. 

Assembly exercises, school clubs, and school publications 
are important mediums employed for keeping students 
informed, of educational facte and impressing them with the 
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significance of education. Among school publications the 
school paper is the most important for this purpose. Through 
fcs columns pupils express their own opinions and influence 
the opinions of others. The school paper as a medium of 
interpretation goes beyond the classroom. More than half 
of the high schools circulate these publications to the homes 
as well as to pupils. In a few cities illustrated programs of 
studies are written in popular language for distribution to 
pupils and their parents. 

Interpreting the schools to teachers and other school employ- 
ees —Faculty meetings afford the most convenient %nd effec- 
tive opportunity for keeping teachers informed of the schools. 
The annual report of the superintendent to tEk board of 
education furnishes information for general discussions of 
educational needs and achievements in the community. 
The important motions, resolutions, and official action of the 
board of education are important topics for consideration. 
Surveys made of the school or of the city school system, plans 
for new buildings and new tax levies are studied in those 
faculty meetings devoted to familiarizing the teachers with 
significant school problems. Many principals explain the 
aims and needs of the schools at regular meetings held for 
janitors, clerks, and other employees. Bulletins from school 
officers are a widely used medium of interpretation to school 
employees. In some of the larger cities publications referred 
to as “house organs,” keep school employees informed of the 
activities of the school system. Many local teachers 
associations issue similar publications. 

Interpreting the schools to the public. Exhibiting school 
work is the favorite method of interpreting the schools to 
patrons and the general public. The popularity of school 
exhibits for this purpose is due in part to the fact that they 
concretely present school achievements. 

The local newspapers rank second in frequency as a medium 
of publicity. In some cities newspapers assign special staff 
reporters regularly to cover educational news. The reporters 
are assisted in their work by principals, teachers, and pupils. 
Faculty members seldom contribute articles to the local press. 
More than half of the principals reporting feel that the news- 
papers of their cities cover adequately the educational achieve- 
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merits of the schools. Only a few consider that school news 
in their cities is frequently sensational or harmful to the best 
interests of education. 

In only. 8 per cent of the school systems from which 
responses came is there a formally organized department of 
public relations with a director held responsible for the pro- 
gram of interpretation. In other school systems, duties 
connected with the program of public relations are performed 
by the board of education, the superintendent, the principal, 
the teachers, or by teachers and officers organized in commit- 
tees for the purpose. Some high schools have well-organizedv 
departments of interpretation in addition to whatever efforts 
are made to this end by the central office of the system. 

The annual commencement exercises are an increasingly 
popular means of interpreting education to the public. 
Addresses, exhibits, and demonstrations on these occasions 
describe the aims, needs, and achievements of the schools. 

Direct contacts with the home are made through bulletins 
or news sheets for parents, periodic grade reports, souvenir 
booklets, and letters uTitten to parents by students and 
teachere. In half the schools provision is made for the 
regular visiting of homes by teachers. In most of the 
schools parents are urged to visit regular class work. A 
fourth of the principals say that practically every parent is in 
the school building at some time during the school year. 
The parent-teacher association is considered one of the most 
important means of securing cooperation from patrons and 
the public. The schools make important community con- 
tacts through cooperation with local organizations, such as 
the chamber of commerce, lodges and fraternal societies, 
medical and legal organizations, churches, etc. 

The radio is used by many high schools in the program of 
interpretation. Schools use the radio to present actual 
classroom work to the public, to announce school events, and 
to describe the work of the schools. 

The high-school building is frequently used as a community 
center and is an important mean^J brin ging the public and 
the school together. 

The effectiveness of program* of interpretation . — Among the 
schools studied the highest average score on the parents’ 
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examination was made by the patrons of Collinwood Senior 
High School in Cleveland. The average score next to the 
lowest of the six schools was made by patrons of Thomas 
Jefferson Junior High School in the same city. Cleveland 
led all four cities by a considerable n^rgin ki amount of 
newspaper space devoted to schools. Among patrons of 
Collinwood participating there was a higher percentage of 
parents who had attended school above the elementary grades 
than there was among patrons of Thomas Jefferson. How- 
ever, the results of the examination from all schools combined 
show that extent of education of parents had very little 
influence upon the score. 

The data suggest that other mediums may be more effec- 
tive than the newspaper in familiarizing patrons with school 
facts. At least no definite relationship between the amount 
of school news published and the extent of parents informa- 
tion of the schools can be established from the study made. 

The scores made by fathers and mothers show that they 
are about equally well informed of details pertaining to the 
education of their children. Parents of senior high school 
pupils are as familiar with school matters as are parents of 
junior high school pupils. In fact, wfien thf scores of parente 
were grouped according to the number of years which their 
children had attended the same school, the average scores 
increased proportionately to the length of the period at- 
tended. Contrary to any opinion that may be entertained 
to the effect that parents do not keep as closely in touch with 
the education of their children in the later years of school as 
in the earlier years, it is evident that parents learn a great 
deal of what they know about the schools from their children, 
and that their knowledge of the schools increases as their 
children move up the educational ladder. This fact empha- 
sizes the importance of interpreting the schools to pupils. 

t. CONCLUSION ' 

From the fact that the policies of interpretation in force 
have been so seldom adopted formally by boards of education 
and have evolved through the initiative of individuals, it may 
be inferred that too often programs of interpretation depend 
on the foresight of chance leadership. The lack of planned 
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programs with well-defined objectives is also indicated by the 
few school systems in which the responsibility for interpreta- 
tion has been centered in a single individual. 

The study shows, however, a recognition of the need of 
interpretation, and a careful scrutiny of its possibilities in 
many communities. The results achieved by these programs 
justify the expansion of efforts to interpret the schools under 
the direction of trained leadership, with a plan which co- 
ordinates all the available and appropriate mediums through 
which education may be interpreted. 
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